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FIVE “IMPORTANT TEXTBOOKS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Hart's New American Méras’ Le Premier Livre 
History and Le Second Livre — 


Each of these books is an elementary gram- 
mar and reader combined, presenting the work 
for a single half-year of high school. All the 
work in reading, grammar, conversation, and 
composition is based on two delightful stories, 
Sans Famille and Tour du Monde en Quatre 
Vingts Jours. In both books a truly French at- 
mosphere is created and French is provided that 
is natural, attractive and interesting. 
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Professor Hart presents an unusually broad- 
minded, impartial treatment of great issues in 
this new book for secondary schools. Its study 
cannot fail to inspire the right ideals and foster 
patriotism. 

Emphasis is laid on the social and economic 
development of the nation rather than upon its 
wars. Balance, clearness, vividness and human 
interest are strong characteristics of this book. 


Bolenius’s Everyday English 


Lewis and Hosic’s Practical] Composition 


English for High Schools The way in which this book combines origi- 

This book emphasizes English for work in- nality with practicality, and comprehensiveness 
stead of English for leisure. By constantly with conciseness is most unusual. Its thorough 
providing material which makes English a live organization and its wealth of material make 
part of the student’s life, it succeeds in doing the teacher’s work easy. It definitely stresses 
away with self-consciousness and artificiality. clearness and order, and interweaves English 
In its thorough teaching of construction it leads work with all the activities of the school. 
the pupil to organize his ideas. He quickly un- Oral composition is one of the chief features 
derstands what he is to do, how he is to do it of the book and is preceded by work in getting 
and he is made to feel that it is worth doing. information. ‘Theyaghout, the som! 
is therefore first, how to think; then, how to express himself. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A HEADLONG RETREAT. 


The ill-starred Austrian offensive on 
the Italian front ended in a headlong 
retreat. The impetuous attacks of the 


Italians rendered ‘untenable the posi-- 


tions which the Austrians had taken 
in their first advance. They were 
forced to evacuate the Montello pla- 
teau, and were driven back from the 
western bank of the Piave river, 
which they had incautiously crossed, 
in full expectation of making their 
way to the Venetian plains. The 
sudden rise in the Piave river under 
heavy rains and the destruction of 
nearly all of the bridges which they 
had thrown across, made their hasty 
exit imperative, and they fled in such 
haste that they left large supplies of 
ns and stores behind them. Forty- 
ye thousand prisoners were taken by 
the Italians, and the total losses of the 
Austrians are estimated at 180,000. 


AMERICANS “OVER THE TOP.” 


All accounts of the fighting in France 
agree that the American troops 0 
into action with an impetuous bravery 
which takes little account of op- 
posing numbers. A striking  illus- 
tration of this quality is their recent 
capture of a German stronghold south 
of the village of Torcy, northwest of 
Chateau-Thierry. In this engagement, 
preceded by thirteen hours of intense 
artillery fire, the American troops, 
fighting for seven hours hand to hand 
in the woods, practically annihilated 
a German force of more than 1,000, 
taking prisoner all who were not 
killed in the action, and taking also a 
number of machine guns. 


AMERICA’S “BIT.” 


It was just a year ago on June 26 
that the first division of the American 
army landed in France and was re- 
ceived with rapturous demonstra- 
tions of enthusiasm by the French 
people. During the year this division 
has grown to an army of more than 
900,000, of whom 650,000 constitute a 
fighting force, holding sectors in at 
least six places on the battle line, on 
the Marne, in Picardy and in Flanders. 
Behind this fighting force, in camps 
and cantonments in this country, 
equipped and ready to move, are 
1,000,000 men, and behind these, an- 
other 1,000,000 who will fill up the 

aps left at home as division after 
division sails for the front. Consider- 
ing that the United States entered 
the war only fifteen months ago, and 
was at the time admittedly unprepared 
for any serious war effort, this is a 
pretty good record. 


THE LATEST DRAFT. 


On Thursday the drawing of order 
numbers for the 800,000 men who 
registered for military service on 
June 5 took place in the Senate office 
building at Washington, the first 
number being drawn by Secretary 
Baker, blindfolded. The drawing was 
of less importance to the men directly 
concerned than that of a year ago. 
Then, the drawing was to fix the reg- 
istrant’s place in the order of his call 
for service. Thursday’s drawing was 
for the establishment of five classes 
of registrants, fixing relative liability 


for service. Those who are assigned 
to Class 1 are practically certain to 
receive an early call to the colors, if 
they are physically fit. 


GERMANY’S “WAR AIMS.” 


The world has grown somewhat 
weary of shifting official German 
statements of war aims and policies, 
couched in ambiguous terms and 
leading nowhere. The latest is that 
made by the German Foreign Secre- 
tary von Kuehlmann, in a speech to 
the Reichstag on June 24. From this 
it appears that the chief culprit in the 
beginning and forcing of the war was 
not Great Britain—as usually charged 
by the Germans—but Russia, aided and 
abetted however by France and Eng- 
land. As to Belgium, Von Kuehl- 
mann declined to give any promises 
or make any concessions, because they 
would not be binding on the enemy. 
The positive desires of Germany and 
her allies are “a free, strong, inde- 
pendent existence, within the bound- 
aries drawn for. us by history, over- 
seas possessions corresponding to our 
greatness and wealth, the freedom of 
the sea, carrying our trade to all parts 
of the world.” Von Kuehlmann mod- 
estly disclaimed any intention of 
world domination, based his hopes of 
complete German victory on the Ger- 
man position on the. battlefields and 
her “enormous military resources,” 
and described the idea of victory for 
the Entente as a dream, an illusion. 
Von Kuehlmann’s statement only 
strengthens the conviction that there 
can be no world peace until Germany 
is completely beaten on the battlefield. 


TURKEY AND THE UNITED 
STATES. 


The average American finds it hard 
to understand why the United States 
should hesitate to declare war against 
Turkey and Bulgaria when those coun- 
tries are in direct alliance with Ger- 
many and Austria, and their troops 
may at any moment be confronting 
American forces in France. As mat- 
ters now are, the Turkish and Bul- 
garian legations still hold their stand- 
ing at Washington, and Turks and 
Bulgars in this country cannot be 
treated as enemy aliens, although they 
are essentially that. The recent out- 
rage at Tabriz, Persia, where an 
American missionary hospital was 
sacked by Turkish troops, and the 
American consulate occupied by them 
brings about an acute situation which 
can scarcely end in anything short of 
a declaration of war. The United 
States has addressed three messages 
of inquiry to the Turkish Govern- 
ment, without receiving any reply, and 
it would seem that the time has come 
when the next step should be taken. 


WHY THERE ARE NO 


AIRCRAFT. 


The State sub-committee on air- 
craft has begun its investigation of 


the delay in the building of aircraft, 


and its first hearings go to show that 
the chief cause has been the desire of 
American experts to improve on for- 
eign models, experiment after ex- 
periment being tried, while the months 
went by and actual production was 
halted. When British experts came 
here with the Handley-Page bombing 
plane—the standard bombing plane of 
the British army—their designs were 
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revised by Americans, who, in their 
zeal to produce something better, con- 
sumed months in trying out their 
plans, with no result except to in- 
crease the weight of the machine, and 
to hold up production until today only 
one machine is ready to be tested. 
The same experience befell the build- 
ers of the Caproni, the Italian bomb- 
ing plane. 


A TROOPSHIP SUNK. 


The latest exploit of the German 
submarine raiders off the Atlantic 
coast is the sinking of a British trans- 
port, which was under charter by the 
United States and had been used for 
conveying troops to the other side. 
Happily, the ship was westward 
bound, and there were no troops on 
board. Of the crew of 148,  sixty- 
seven are missing. The torpedoing 
occurred about 700 miles east of the 
Delaware capes. The submarine was 
not seen until a torpedo had struck 
the ship. Afterwards she rose to the 
surface and fired nineteen shells into 
the sinking vessel. Nothing had been 
heard of the operations of the sub- 
marines for four days before the tor- 
pedoing of this ship, and it is uncer- 
tain whether this attack was the work 
of a homeward bound U-boat, or of 
one that was on its way to re-en- 
force those previously sent. One re- 
sult of the U-boat raids which the 
Germans could not have anticipated 
has been a great boom in the recruit- 
ing for the American naval service. 
In the first week in June 14,400 men 
were enrolled in the naval reserve 
alone—a number which broke all 
records—and in the second week 
there were 12,308 recruits. 


A WISE DELAY. 


The British Government has 
reached the wise decision to postpone 
for the present both the question of 
home rule for Ireland: and that of 
conscription in Ireland. It has thereby 
exposed itself criticism from both 
sides, but it can-well afford to face 
that rather than force to the front, at 
this critical stage in the war, ques- 
tions which must inevitably create 
bitter dissension. Any re-enforce- 
ment of British arms which might be 
secured by drafts in Ireland would be 
more than offset by the necessity of 
maintaining in Ireland a_ military 
force strong enough to put down in- 
evitable revolt, and the home rule 
question, with the attendant problem 
of the government of Ulster, may well 
wait for quieter times* than these, 
since it already has waited so long. 
It is not impossible that the measures 
which have been taken to stimulate 
voluntary recruiting in Ireland may 
make both questions less acute than 
they are now. 
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We can better appreciate why we 
should now buy only the things we 
need when we stop to think that in the 
past the supply of labor and materials 
has been chiefly consumed by ordinary 
civilian needs while now a large pro- 
portion of it must be devoted to the 
needs of the army and navy. It is 
self-evident that the labor and mate- 
rials, the supply of which is limited, 
now used by the Government cannot 


be used also for. unnecessary civilian 
wants. . 
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MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS! 


REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A SURE AND SAFE WAY OF 
INSURING AGAINST WORRY 


TEACHERS 


For emergency positions this spring 
and for regular openings in the fall. 
September calls are now coming in. 


Send for Blank at Once 
ON A FIRM FINANCIAL BASIS 


Endorsed by Practical Business Men 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


—o—. 


HENRY H. HARRIS, President 


LOWELL, 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager 


Special Telephone Wire, Office and Residence 


REGISTER NOW 


Winsuie TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


PROMPT! COURTEOUS! FAIR! 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 


INSTITUTE FOR PuBLic SERVICE 


WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Director 


51 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY 


1 yearly subscription to Public Service, with one Teacher Benefits ..... elas. 50c 
Rainbow Promises of Progress in Education, 88 pp., cuts «...-........ss0e8. ees 50c 
High spots from 216 cities. Second edition printing; 25c in lots of 10 or 
more. 
Self-Surveys by Teacher Training Schools, 207 pp. ..-.---.:se+sscseseeeeeneeeu ones $2.25 
Self-Surveys by Colleges and Universities, 394 pp. ..... $3.00 
How Latin America Affects Our Daily Life, —— 25¢ 
Record Aids in College Management, 128 pp. . $2.50 
Universal Training for Citizenship and Public Service, 281 pp.......--.+++.... $1.50 


Teacher’s Personality Cards | 
(5 for 10c; 10 for 15¢; 50 for 50c; per 100, 75c; per 1000, $5.— Postpaid) 


(All books, 10 or more 3 reduction.) 
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SUMMER SCHOOLS 
FOR SUPERVISORS 


AND THOSE WISHING TO SUPERVISE 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
NORMAL METHODS 


Provides an unequalled opportunity to 
prepare for special work in music and 
drawing, to gain fresh enthusiasm for 
teaching, to become familiar with the lat- 
est methods and material, and to gain in- 
spiration from prominent teachers and 
Supervisors. 

Offers systematic instruction in methods, 
practice teaching, - psychology and peda- 
gogy of music, sight singing, high school, 
choral and community music, harmony, 
theory, music appreciation, conducting, 
folk dancing, and drawing. 


EASTERN SESSION 
Lasell Seminary, 


WESTERN SESSION 
Northwestern University, 
Auburndale, Mass., Evanston, IIl., 

July 10 to 31, 1918. July 1 to 19, 1918. 


Graduates of the School are in demand 
Send for illustrated Prospectus 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


‘SPAN 


First Book: Second Book: Combined Book: 
pages. XXIX+307_ pages. Xxix+509 pages. 
rice $1.00 Price $1.20 Price $1.60 


ALLSPANISH METHOD 


BY GUILLERMO HALL 


of the University of Texas 


These books, for high schools and colleges, have been 
peetotery successful wherever used. Now used in the 
Mexican border states, Pacific Coast, Atlantic seaboard— 
everywhere that Spanish is taught. 


Teaches Spanish in Spanish. 
Gives conversational command of the language. 


Enables the student to make his way in any Spanish- 
speaking country. 


bn mad practical vocabulary of about 4,000 every day 
words. 


More than 300 illustrations which teach vocabulary. 
Numerous and varied exercises. 
Constant drill on verb forms. 


LEARN SPANISH IN SPANISH 
We learned English by the all English method 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Revised Edition 


Collar and Daniell’s “First Year Latin” 


Recently revised by Thornton Jenkins, this successful Latin textbook aims, as did the 
original edition, to get the student into the reading of easy connected Latin as soon as 
possible. The following features further this aim: 


The vocabularies have been shortened to include only 574 words, of which 94 
per cent occur in the first four books of Cesar. 


The essential syntax is clearly presented, with adequate drill. The constructions 
have been limited closely to those shown by Bryne’s “The Syntax of High School 
Latin” to be suitable and necessary for the first year’s study. 


Effective attention has been paid to derivatives by placing related English words 


after the Latin words. 


Ten review lessons interspersed at convenient intervals through the book offer 
unparalleled opportunity for review in syntax and in vocabulary. 


All the reading is of the most interesting character, not only appealing to the pupil 
but providing excellent practice in the art of translation. 


The excellent arrangement of the original edition has been retained and, when 
possible, improved upon. The lessons, with but few exceptions, occupy two facing 


pages. 


374 Pages, illustrated, $1.12 


GINN AND COMPANY 
15 Ashburton Place 


Boston, Mass. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN MONTANA 


A year ago there were two persons in the state 
promoting food efficiency in various ways. Now 
there is one state leader, with an assistant and ten 
county agents. : 

The state leader is supremely wise in taking 
with her into Russian communities a woman re- 
cently from Russia to act as interpreter in all do- 
mestic science demonstrations. In every way this 
Food Conservation and garden and domestic ef- 
ficiency is a great success. 

Mrs. S. Adams of Forsyth, who succeeded Miss 
Fay Alderson as county superintendent, is demon- 
strating wholly unusual ability in leadership, both 
in vision and in the perfection of detail. Miss Al- 
derson is also making a record -in a school near 
Helena, attracting the attention of educators to 
the achievements of her pupils. 

Miss May Trumper has won the esteem and 
admiration. of all school people of the state, from 
the country people to the institution heads. 
Rarely has any new state official had the same de- 
gree of success that is hers. She is as wise in 
counsel as she is devoted in personal attention to 
all official details. 

The success of President E. O. Sisson of the 
State University is complete, both in the institu- 
tion and on the platform. No one has been more 
effective in educational leadership on the platform 
than has he, and all the troubles of the university 
have disappeared and -been forgotten. 

The success of Dr. Sisson means much to Chan- 
cellor E. C. Elliott, to whom the choice of the 
president of the university was the first great op- 
portunity to demonstrate his wisdom in selecting 
men. Rarely has a state had so much to be proud 
of and grateful for as in the success of the state 
superintendent, the president of the State Univer- 
sity, and the chancellor of all institutions. 

Montana has equal cause for appreciation of 
some of the “lower lights,” of whom Ruby Fran- 
ces Houx of Molt is a notable example. She has 
a little one-room school twenty-five miles from 
any railroad. She is a prize package—about as 


small as a girl can be and be a woman. She 
would never be taken for a teacher, but rather as 
a high school freshman with her hair in braids, 
but when her children from the plains put up their 
exhibit at the Fair, it was some exhibit. Their 
exhibits were prize winners and they were “their 
exhibits.” They were in no remote sense her ex- 
hibits. The little boys and the little girls in school 
for the first year had prize-winning exhibits. Miss 
Houx entrusted the leadership of the little boys 
to a third year boy, and of the little girls to a third 
year girl. The highest prize was won by a boy 
whose home was stricken with all sorts of dis- 
heartening financial experiences, and when it was 
announced that he was to go to the State Fair at 
the expense of the authorities, the first thought of 
Miss Houx was how to make it possible for him 
to be got ready for so public an opportunity. We 
could write pages of the success of girlish Ruby 
Frances Houx in the leadership of a rural com- 
munity in all good ways, by all good means. 

- Another of Montana’s wonders is Mrs. Grace 
Stone Coates of Martindale, who went to a two- 
room school in a district rent by factions result- 
ing from a series of contests for everything. They 
had been contest mad and made mad by con- 
tests. 

Mrs. Coates said nothing about it, but she sim- 
ply had no contests. Quietly she led the boys and 
girls to enjoy their work for work’s sake. When 
the war drives began and “teams” were spoken of, 
the older children said: “W2'll have nothing to do 
with it if there is to be any contest about it.” The 
entire number in the two rooms is only thirty, but 
each pupil in the upper room has already $25 of 
War ‘stamps of her own, and the children 
of that room have sold more than a thousand dol- 
lars worth of War Savings stamps in the commu- 
nity, and no one knows who has sold the most. It 
is a school drive. Again we could write indefinitely 
of the great achievement of Mrs. Coates, who has 
seen a community forget all its prejudices in com- 
munity activity. 

Montana grows upon me the oftener I go there 
and the more I know of it. 


“Our present and immediate task is to win this war and nothing shall turn us aside from 


it until it is accomplished. 


“Those who desire to bring peace about before that purpose is achieved, I counsel to carry 


their advice elsewhere. 


We will not entertain it.”—President Wilson. 
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EDUCATORS ARE THE TORCH BEARERS OF DEMOCRACY 


BY WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


[Address before. the Convention of Education of Florida at West Palm Beach. ] 


Important as education is to all peoples, it is 
especially important to the citizens of a democ- 
racy where the power of government reposes in 
the hands of the people, and where the excellence 
of the government depends upon the intelligence 
and information of the people—in other words, 
upon the education of the people. 

Information as to the past and preparation as 
to the future are essential if individual and govern- 
mental success are to be assured, and if the dis- 
astrous mistakes of ignorance are to be avoided. 

That homely philosopher, Josh Billings, said: 
“Success consists not so much in never making 
a mistake as in never making the same mistake 
twice.” 

All admit that experience is the greatest teacher, 
but education is experience. 

It is the experience of others at all times, at all 
places, under all circumstances, collected, com- 
piled, codified for our benefit, and if we are wise 
we will profit by the experience of others, as we'll 
as by the experience of ourselves. 

We are educating not merely our neighbor’s 
children, but our nation’s children, and if we do 
not contribute our share to the education of every 
child we are not providing the greatest advantage 
and the fullest opportunity for our own child. 

No wave rises very high above the level of the 
sea, and no individual rises very far above the es- 
tablished standard of intelligence of his country 
and his people. 

When we raise the educational standard of our 
country and our people we increase the opportu- 
nity for our own sons as well as for the sons of 
every other citizen. 

The agricultural product of a nation is the sum 
of the products of the cultivated farms of the na- 
tion. The untilled territory counts for little. The 
industrial product of a nation is the product of the 
skilled labor of the trained workmen of the 
nation. 

Everything is education which teaches us how 
to be better workmen, better men, better citizens, 
more useful members of society. 

Just as every farm should be cultivated if we 
want the fullest crop, so every man should be edu- 
cated if we want the fullest results in the human 
equation. 

These are days of intensive cultivation and 
they should be days of intensive education. 

Now, more than ever before in the history of 
the world, should every boy be given his best and 
broadest opportunity in life through an educa- 
tion that is liberal in every sense of the word. 

The sons of the moderately well-to-do generally 
get a thorough education, because their families 
are well enough off to give it to them and intelli- 
gent enough to appreciate the value of it. 

But the sons of the very poor often fail of suf- 
ficient education because their people have not 
the means to educate them. 


And the sons of the very rich often fail of suf- 
ficient education or of proper education because 
their wealth makes them foolishly imagine that 
they are independent of education, and because 
there is no life so destructive of ambition, so de- 
moralizing to useful activity, as the empty, aimless 
life of the idle rich. 

This is an age when great problems are being 
presented for the solution of ourselves and our 
country, and we need the best and most effective 
efforts, not merely of some of our citizens, but of 
all of our citizens, to keep our great nation in 
the front rank of the mighty march of 
progress. 

The sons of all must be educated—the sons of 
the poor, because we are not going to do thein 
or their country the injustice to have them grow 
up uneducated—the sons of the rich, because we 
are not going to allow them to inherit wealth 
which they do not deserve or to amass fortunes in 
any other way than by competent 
and conscientious service to their fellow 
men. 

Therefore the work of general education is the 
most important work that can be done in this 
great republic of ours in this most vital period of 
the world’s history. 

Educators are the torch bearers of democracy 
—lifting aloft the lamp of learning to light the 
path of progress and to make the advancing 
steps of democracy safe and sure. 


FINE TRIBUTE TO TEACHERS 


BY REV. S. PARKES CADMAN 
Brooklyn 


Teachers are the fountain source of democracy. 
They are a highly valuable part of our state and 
our government. The future of our country will 
be determined more by them than by any other 
profession or vocation. Our future citizens are 
longer under their influence and control each 
week than the influence or control of any other 
person or persons. Therefore, it is the sacred 
obligation of every teacher to stand by the state, 
to do his or her duty by the children of the 
State. 

Teaching must not be a makeshift or a step- 
ping-stone to some other line of work. It must 
be entered on for its own sake. Its duties are 
many, its responsibilities are heavy, but its op- 
portunities are splendid. Before responding to 
the call of teaching, one must ask self whether he 
or she is fitted in personality, character and zeal 
to be a teacher. The teacher must be true to the 
highest principles of living. She must be respon- 
sive to a fine conscience. She must be quick to 
recognize the best in life. She must hate sin, but 
not the sinner. She must be cosmopolitan and 
American. 
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AN INSIDE SURVEY’ 


BY HOMER H,. SEERLEY 
President Iowa State Teachers College 


The lowa State Teachers College has been sur- 
veyed and surveyed by Legislative Committees, 
by State Boards, by the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation, by representatives of Foundations and by 
self-appointed individuals, notably curious, honest 
investigation and otherwise. Most of these al- 
leged attempts have been desk or paper surveys 
combined with numerous questionnaires for offi- 
cers, professors and outsiders to answer, chiefly 
based upon conceptions and propositions that 
were largely irrelevant and immaterial. In nearly 
every undertaking the information that was col- 
lected was treated by the compilers and analyzers 
as evasions Or as inconsistencies and hence the 
conclusions that were reached could have been 
just as easily obtained from the opinions of the 
surveyors and tabulators as they were from the 
selected data that was published as studies of the 
questionnaires that had been submitted. It had 
become necessary as a protective measure for the 
faculty of the lowa State Teachers College to 
have an Inside Survey conducted by those who 
actually knew from experience this class of institu- 
tions. Such a committee having contact with the 
administration, the services and the purposes of 
state normal schools could give to the public the 
full story of achievement and_ serviceableness in 
proportion as the limits of the survey’s ideals and 
plans give opportunity and scope to the report. 

Necessity originated the Inside Survey as a re- 
liable answer to the many prejudged statements 
that have been made about teacher training in- 
stitutions by educators and thinkers who consider 
such class of schools as innovations and false in- 
terpretations. Such critics spared no pains to 
eliminate and to destroy in every way possible the 
standing of such endeavors. It was_ properly 
recognized that the social and political power of 
these recent institutions, called Normal Schools, 
had become an influence that could no longer be 
ignored, and hence these would-be dictators and 
leaders considered that these enterprising under- 
takings in teacher training should be exposed and 
advertised as both incapable and unstandardized, 
proving such allegations by the employment of 
that modern device—the so-called school survey. 
This method of attack naturally developed open 
controversy, producing results that hastened the 
day when the state teacher institutions were to be 
enlarged, expanded, improved, and honored by the 
authority of the common people, their patrons, as 
well as by the General Assemblies, granting them 
recognition, prominence and support equal to any 
other progressive educational movement in 
modern civilization. 

It was early recognized by the projectors of tlie 
new undertaking called the Inside Survey that it 
must be conducted from a different standpoint and 
with a different purpose than the attempts that 
have been given to the public under the caption 


*‘The Inside Survey of the lowa State Teachers College, 1917-1918.” 
By Homer H. Seerley, President. 


of reliable and consistent investigations made by 
neutrals and open-minded educators, who, because 
of their innocence and assumed indifference, were 
specially qualified to tell the dear people the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. It 
was believed that the public would realize after all 
that the astute conclusions reached in the recom- 
mendations that followed were based upon the 
only genuine reliable philosophy underlying the 
problems of public education and for that reason 
deserved recognition and adoption as proper poli- 
cies for right legislation. 


To meet this evident need for defence and for 
honest difference of conclusions the method of the 
Inside Survey adopted required the sincere and 
complete co-operation of all the persons that 
helped to make the Iowa State Teachers College 
what it is as a public institution, and the report 
to be prepared should consist of facts rather than 
opinions, practices rather than theories, and re- 
sults rather than imaginings and philosophizings. 
To this end the president submitted for the Fac- 
ulty Docket at a stated meeting the propositions 
fundamental to the right undertaking of this pro- 
posed new kind of a survey, stating the aims, ob- 
jects, methods and plans, and suggesting the best 
means of organization and of conducting that 
would employ the judgment, the service and the 
capabilities of every member of the institution. It 
was announced further that this enterprise was a 
Faculty Survey and not an Official Survey, that 
its findings and conclusions must be the exact 
facts in every case, and that these facts must be 
submitted for objection, correction and approval 
to the faculty at a special session before the re- 
port would be submitted to the governing official 
board—the State Board of Education. It was 
further announced that this report would not be 
given publicity or distribution until it was com- 
pleted so as to be deserving of being considered as 
a public document showing the exact conditions 
and endeavors of the institution as a whole. 

This general plan of management being 
adopted, the Faculty elected by secret ballot the 
members who were to constitute the Commission 
or General Committee, in charge of the Survey. 
These were the Presiednt ex officio as Chairman; 
the Head of Education as Vice-Chairman; the 
Head of Physics and Chemistry, the Head of 
Latin and Greek, the Head of English, and the 
Head of Economics. This Commission was au- 
thorized to organize and plan the work to be 
done, and to appoint such other committees as 
were deemed most certain and most helpful to 
draft the preliminary reports with correctness and 
responsibility. 

* * * 

As co-workers the Commission drafted twelve 
sub-committees composed of members of the 
Commission and members of the Faculty and so 
constituted them that their respective member- 
ships were specially qualified to work out the 
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problems assigned, applying their endeavors in 
sincerity to the institution being surveyed.  In- 
structions were given to formulate these state- 
ments in simple everyday language, granting the 
facts such a setting as would do justice to all con- 


cerned, with no license whatsoever to offer argu- 


ments or to debate conclusions or to show better 
methods and means than the institution now pos- 
sessed in its plans and practice. This sub-divided 
the labor and made the greater task to consist of 
the later hearings given by the Commission to 
the sub-committees and the making of abridg- 
ments and reductions that were deemed expedient 
and advisable in order to make the entire report 


‘a complete unit. 


In addition to the Faculty Committees a Com- 
mittee of Laymen was selected to read the report 
in manuscript, with authority to satisfy themselves 
that the facts presented were justified and could 
be approved by them as a reasonable statement 
of true conditions and realizations. 

Experience justifies the statement that many of 
the investigations to be made are necessarily de- 
pendent upon personal equations, personal knowl- 
edge and personal opinions. This being the case 
there have been extreme reasons for reliability, 
honesty and sincerity in the facts collated. This 
has been necessarily true, because it is not so 
much how large may be the income as it is how 
wisely and effectively the income is expended; not 
so much how the organization and management is 
distributed as it is the results that the plans ob- 
tain; not so much how extensive and wonderfully 
complete is the program of studies offered as it 
is what kind and quality of teachers are thereby 
produced ; not so much how many hours per week 
constitutes a standard program of service for fac- 
ulty and students as it is how influential and effec- 
tive these hours are in making scholarship, capa- 
bility and character evident as final summations; 
not so much what it costs per capita to conduct 
the work done as it is what attainments and ef- 
ficiencies are recognized as consequences of this 
expenditure. 

While it is true that some, if not all, of these 
propositions are unattainable and unadjustable to 
a degree, yet they are definitely allied with every 
survey that can be determined, because they are 
always vital and never forgettable. They are diffi- 
cult to cumulate and define, because they depend 
upon the implicit honesty, the positive reliability, 
and the greatest sincerity of faculty and of  stu- 
dents as contributors from their experience. Edu- 
eation, training, service and progress are deter- 
mined on indefinite conditions, on unknown stand- 
ards and on positive returns that are neither im- 
mediate in their solution nor decided during un- 
dergraduate years, but are, after all, the criteria 
that must be relied upon to measure the outcome 
of human effort in schools and colleges and that 
prove as bases of interpretable capableness and of 
greatness. 

When the findings of the studies included in 
the Survey were finished and the needed state- 
ments formulated, the entire manuscript was dup- 
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licated and submitted to the entire faculty for con- 
sideration, investigation and suggestion, proposed 
corrections, amendings and recommendations be- 
ing submitted to the Commission by formal 
written statement. At the special faculty meeting 
final action was taken. This report then went to 
the Lay Committee and then to the State Board 
of Education for investigation and endorsement, 
giving every factor a due chance to have a part in 
the final perfection of the facts covered. 


The main benefits that have thus far been recog- 
nized are subjective rather than objective, infor- 
mational rather than constructional, educational 
rather than critical, appreciational rather than 
satisfactional. There is more readiness to insist 
upon actual results and more capability in judging 
the character of the results than should be ex- 
pected. There is a much better understanding as 
to the various activities that are maintained and 
that must be vitalized by service than heretofore, 
while the apprehension of what is involved in the 
making and development of a teacher is much 
more fully realized as a great and marvelous un- 
dertaking. There is surprise at the manifold 
undertakings that the College has accepted as its 
service to society, and a sane altruism more de- 
cidedly dominates the efforts and the plans of the 
faculty. Personal ambition and individual intoler- 
ance have yielded to the needs of all in the making 
of programs and in the advising of students as to 
their future, while a new era of thoughtfulness and 
helpfulness appears to be the fundamental philos- 
ophy of the co-operation rendered by the contrib- 
utors to the distinction and the uplift of the ser- 
vice assigned. 

Publicity has caused many new realizations as 
to the advantages of higher scholarship, as to the 
causes for rendering more unstinted efforts, as to 
the reasons for improvement in effectiveness and 
acceptability, as to the comparative student ap- 
preciation for courses, departments and teachers. 
Publicity has induced notable improvements in 
the spirit of the teachers in assuming responsibil- 
ity, in the recognition of the difficulties of the gen- 
eral administration, in the commendation of the 
management for the many differentiated services 
that must be handled and adjusted, in the duties 
that every member of every staff owes to the state 
for privileges and opportunities granted, and in 
the obligations that an officer and an employee 
of a state institution should accept as related to 
the people who constitute the state. Out of these 
things a better spirit of co-operation has come, 
making prudence and economy dominant, special 
individual values as contributors essential and im- 
perative in personal possessions and effectiveness, 
and in bringing results that are knowable and ac- 
ceptable as the sole reason for continuing in the 
employment of the institution—consummations 
that are worth so much and that give such good 
promise and such great returns for the near fu- 
ture that a better and more productive outlook 
for teacher education and training seems to be an 
assured conditon of life and accomplishment at 
this one institution. 
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AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT—(XXXIl.) 


BY GEORGE PERRY MORRIS 


FRANK CRANE 

Frank Crane is as widely known a_ writer for 
the masses of the population extending from 
the Gulf of Mexico on the south to Hudson 
Bay on the north, and from Nova Scotia on the 
east to Southern California on the west, as there 
is now writing in Americanized English. His 
media are more than two score daily news- 
papers, for which he writes signed editorials, and 
the popular monthlies, to which 
he contributes wholesome di- 
dactic articles on the minor and 
major moralities and manners 
of life, Christianly and demo- 
cratically conceived. To this 
daily and monthly audience of 
several million readers Mr. 
Crane adds the smaller yet 
large group of admirers who 
buy his books, in which he col- 
lects his homilies year by year 
and sends them forth for li- 
brary use and for the edifica- 
tion of persons who eschew 
periodical literature. 

His publishers claim for Mr. 
Crane that he has more readers 
than any American essayist 
since Emerson. Emerson never . 
had a_ small fraction of 
the readers of this preacher who sits on 
a tripod; and for two reasons—first, because 
there was no mechanism in his day for giving 
currency to his thought such as Mr. Crane has, 
and second, because Emerson did not appeal to 
the same sort of plain, everyday people that Mr. 
Crane does. Emerson’ was transcendental. 
Crane is terrestrial most of the time, just as 
John Wesley was, to whose ideals and methods 
Mr. Crane naturally takes, having earlier in his 
career been a Methodist preacher. To Wes- 
leyanism, however, he has added much lore that 
never was dreamed of either by Wesley or by 
Emerson, for the characteristic note of the 
Crane homilies is their entire modernity. His 
doctrine may be old in essence, but it is phrased 
in the light of the comment of a Bergson, or a 
Tagore, or a Romain Rolland upon the same. 

The truth of the matter is that Parson Crane 
was too much of an individualist and modernist 
to be happy either in the Methodist Church of 
his fathers or the Congregational Church of his 
adoption ere he quit the pulpit and took to the 


tripod. He has not evolved temperamentally 
and intellectually so as to be happy working in 
double harness with any one. Formerly he 


would have done as Theodore Parker of Boston 
or David Swing of Chicago did, and would have 
set up an independent congregation and gath- 
ered about him his “Cranites.” But he was 
wiser. He might have had a weekly audience of 
1,000 under that regime. Now he has a daily 


FRANK CRANE. 


audience of millions. Quantitatively considered, 
there is no comparison between the two 
methods. Swing slew his hundreds. Crane puts 
ten thousand of the Philistines, and heathen, 
and materialists to flight; and this with a mini- 
mum of exertion by him compared with the wear 
and tear of forensic eloquence forever on tap, in 
the limelight of popular adoration—and criticism. 

What does Crane, the preacher through edi- 

torials, preach about? Here are 
a few titles of his sermonettes, 
culled from books that gather 
up his best output: “Other- 
worldliness,” “The Waste in 
Hate,” “The Teeth and Claws 
of Altruism,” “Art and Democ- 
racy,” “Saint Vanitas,” “Who 
Paid Tolstoy?” “Editing Life,” 
and “A Martian Will.” You 
look for his texts and you find 
that they come from Charles 
Lamb, Leonardo da Vinci, Carl 
Hilty, Carducci and Neitszche, 
as well as from Jesus and St. 
Matthew. His point of view 
usually is that of the prophet 
and seldom that of the priest 
or the ecclesiastical statesman 
when he is dealing with institu- 
tional religion. This fact is a 
pledge of freedom for the preacher, for he is un- 
der no bonds of organization conformity; but it 
sometimes makes him more destructive than 
constructive, and more clever than wise. Mak- 
ing his own creed from day to day Dr. Crane can 
be very progressive and flexible; but after all it 
is an individualistic tour de force in a day 
of emphasis on the social code and col- 
lective will. 

Of the “church without the church” that to- 
day has so many adherents amongst the de- 
scendants of former most loyal adherents of in- 
stitutional religion, Frank Crane is one of the 
outstanding leaders; and any thorough survey 
of the situation which, in a way, he symbolizes, 
because of his position as journalistic preacher 
to the masses and because he is so stripped of 
responsibility for anything but his own conduct 
and words to an ethical and spiritual ideal that 
is partly Hebraic, Hellenic, Anglo-Saxon, Amer- 
ican, and Humanity-arian, would have to take 
him into account. If, as some persons believe 
and say, the war is to cause marked changes in 
the polity, theology, and ritual of the warring 
peoples, it will be necessary to watch the sort of 
advice given to the shapers of such reconstruc- 
tion by such “independents” as the subject of 
this sketch. Years ago he told his readers that 
“in some way the future and perfect organiza- 
tion or institution will have to be such as not 
only to satisfy man’s altruistic, socialistic in- 
stinct, but also leave room for the utter liberty 
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of the individual, personal feeling. The Universe 
and I can only meet as equals.” 


His working creed, expressed in the form of 
a denial, he recently expressed thus :— 


This is my sober declaration before all men, the 
universe and God. I deny that God is a monarch and 
that He has any monarchic characteristics. I affirm 
that He is my Father, full of fatherly justice, pa- 
tience and forgiveness. 

I deny that life is necessarily a tragedy. I affirm 
that to any brave, simple and honest soul life is al- 
ways a success. 

deny 
profits the doer. I affirm that the laws of 
cosmic goodness, the so-called moral laws, are just 


that any fraud or wrong ever’ 
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as accurate as the laws of matter and force. 

I deny that death ends all. I affirm that I and 
that love shall survive death. 

I deny that fear ever did any permanent good. I 
affirm that the first virtue for every soul is courage. 

I deny that the world is getting worse. I affirm 
that all success of wrong is only apparent, and that 
the only things that grow are goodness, health and 
truth; so that every century humanity is better than 
the preceding. 

I deny that money, force or authority ever helped 
the truth, or helped the people. I affirm that only 
noble living, honest thinking and loving doing have 
ever advanced the coming of the Kingdom of God. 


I can prove none of these statements. But I stake 
my soul on them. 


DISCUSSION OF EFFICIENT CITY FINANCE FOR THE 
CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


BY SUPERINTENDENT ALBERT SIIIELS 


Los Angeles 


School expenditures may be considered ina 
variety of ways. There are, however, two princi- 
pal accounts from which all others are derived. 
{1) Expenditures for permanency. These include 
provision for site for buildings and for permanent 
equipment. (2) Expenditures for annual outlays. 
These include provisions for supervision, instruc- 
tion, supplies and repairs. 

(1) Expenditures for permanency. If we could 
determine and apportion these expenditures an- 
nually, then sites could be purchased and build- 
ings erected and equipped out of each year’s in- 
come precisely as_ salaries or supplies are now 
provided for. The annual income from taxes, 
however, is rarely used to cover cost of sites and 
buildings. This is logical, inasmuch as neither a 
building nor a site is “consumed” in a single year, 
but through a long series of years. Therefore, 
the cost should be extended over a series of years. 
Moreover, the usual annual tax yields could 
scarcely provide for these things, so recourse is 
had to bond issues. 

When the accumulated bond debt is not heavy 
there is a great temptation towards careless ex- 
penditures. It is so fascinating, this method of 
getting money just by voting for it! But easy 
voting sometimes means hard paying. Bond is- 
sues have an uncanny way of growing while we 
sleep. When the awakening comes it is very 
sudden. The public discovers that the interest it- 
self has become too heavy—heavy enough to 
make a respectable income for sites and buildings 
of itself; or the last voted issue can be marketed 
only at a high rate of interest because there have 
been too many others; or the city is near its debt 
limit. Then comes the unreasoning panic. The 
public will vote for nothing, and there is a new 
kind of waste even worse than that of extrava- 


gance. The same public that was so quick to vote 


bonds and the same newspapers that had always 
supported favorable action join the great chorus 


of protest. A city that but a little time before was 

building palatial structures now refuses to pro- 
vide even meagre school accommodations. Part- 
time, crowded classes, frame additions, and the 
other long train of school troubles follow thick 
upon one another. 

In all the tiresome and fruitless game of criti- 
cism and recrimination the bond interest charges 
go silently but remorselessly on, yielding nothing 
to sites nor buildings, piling up the tax rate and 
making affairs yet worse confounded year 
by year. 

Whether there is an abundant bond money in 
reserve or whether the time of panic has come, 
there are three things which sooner or later must 
be done. One is to fix a policy, the second is to 
provide a means of carrying it out, and the third 
is to tell the public the facts. 

The policy should be that sites should be se- 
lected not as sudden necessities require, but on a 
definite extension of a period of years; that some 
buildings should not be so extravagantly con- 
structed as to prevent decent accommodations in 
other parts and usually less fortunate parts of the 
city, that the administration utilize existing con- 
ditions by insistence upon small classes, but 
ameliorate these conditions by having such trans- 
fers and reorganizations made as will get the most 
out of the existing facilities. 

American cities today are suffering because 
when land was cheap educational authorities had 
no conception of the standard site. They bought 
small plots or poofly-placed plots, sometimes as 
bargains and sometimes because there was no 
vision. 

(2) Expenditures for annual outlay. Among all 
the things that may be said concerning the impor- 
tant problem of annual expenditures, three things 
deserve consideration. The first is the need of 
standardizing equipment, supplies and the total 
ratio of teachers to the whole school attendance, 
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though this, of course, involves a departure from 
this standard ratio in each individual case. 

The second thing is to observe the comparative 
costs through a series of years. If, for example, 
it is shown that for almost no greater number of 
pupils, there is a considerable increase in per cap- 
ita cost, the school administration must be pre- 
pared to show that there is a good reason for 
this condition. Nothing should ,be left to 
luck. 

The third thing is a correct notion of the mean- 
ing of school experimentation in education. Edu- 
cation is improving constantly, but that does not 
relieve supervising authorities from trying out 
what they propose to introduce in a reasonable 
way. Before an experiment is established it 
should be the duty of an administrator (a) to state 
precisely the object in mind; (b) to state the 
method by which he proposes to carry it on; (c) to 
show how he proposes to check the experiment by 
indicating his method of discovering whether the 
values expected will be yielded; (d) to indicate 
precisely what the cost of the experiment will be; 


(e) in case the experiment should prove success- 
ful, to indicate what it ought to cost when gener- 
ally extended throughout the city. Too many 
American cities have surviving types of organiza- 
tion, started doubtless for some good reason not 
now apparent, without any history of their ‘suc- 
cess or failures. They continue only as traditions 
or through inertia. 

The real object of an experiment is not economy 
only, but a discovery of values before extensions. 
This ought reasonably to be expected of any com- 
petent person. I do not believe it is the business 
of the school superintendent to find how cheaply 
an educational system can be administered. But 
it is his business to abolish waste and for every 
cent he expends to get a maximum dividend. It 
is not evidence that educational dividends are 
being obtained merely by affirming that they are 
obtained. We must remember that in education, 
as in every other phase of human effort, responsi- 
bility lies upon us not merely to affirm excellence, 
but to give some evidence that excellence has 
been attained.—Address at Atlantic City. 
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EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS 


BY HAVILAND STEVENSON, BOSTON 


In what manner and upon what principles do we 
school book publishers arrive at the list price of a 
given book? It is all very definite and all very 
simple. We take manufacturing cost, which in- 
cludes the cost of paper, printing and binding, and 
add author’s royalty and a certain per cent. which 
experience has taught us represents the cost of 
doing business, which each book must proportion- 
ately carry. Having estimated the actual cost of 
publishing and distributing a book, we add a rea- 
sonable and living net profit, which has never 
been excessive, owing to the acute competition in 
the trade. The custom has invariably been to 
quote as low a price as possible. If this were not 
so a house would not be competitive. Now, the 
various items I mention fix our list and our lowest 
wholesale prices; but these prices so established 
are predicated upon the assumption that there will 
be no material advance in manufacturing cost, or 
in the other costs of doing business—a basis 


proven to be erroneous in the past and at present 


almost confiscatory. Let me illustrate :— 

The price, say forty cents, placed upon a book 
by a publisher in 1915 was based upon the price of 
paper in 1915, and on the cost of manufacture in 
1915, and upon the cost of doing business in 1915, 
and, so fixed, yielded a reasonable and living 
profit. What was the status of that book in 1917 
and what is it in the year 1918? In 1917 the paper 
upon which it was printed cost approximately 70 
per cent. more than in 1915, and the cost of bind- 
ing had reached during the year a figure approxi- 
mately 30 per cent. more than in the year 1915, 
while at the same time the other costs of doing 
business, which lack of time prevents my giving 


in detail, had substantially increased. That book, 
therefore, we printed, bound and distributed in 
1917 at little or no profit to the publisher. I could 
mention, if I desired, a number of texts published 
by various houses that are being sold under con- 
tract today at an actual loss. But, and here is 
where the galled jade winces, whenever and wher- 
ever books are sold under contract the 1915 
prices are unchanged and unchangeable. We have 
the anomaly of a useful and absolutely necessary 
business being conducted upon the principle, in so 
far as contract business is concerned, that the 
selling price of a book cannot be controlled as the 
cost of production varies. 

Is there another article of commerce in the 
world where cost of production and marketing 
does not establish and regulate the selling price? 
{ think not; certainly not in any activity touched 
by competition. Gentlemen, the desideratum of 
this business is, as I see it, annual catalogs quot- 
ing changes in prices, either up or down, as com- 
modity prices vary, and the cost of production is 
raised or lowered. The cost of a school book 
would naturally be stable during an entire school 
year, but there is no reason under high heaven 
why, if forty cents was a proper price for a book 
in 1915, and the cost of producing that book was 
tremendously increased in 1916 or 1917, the list 
price should remain the same. It is absurd and 
dangerous and against the interests not only of 
school book houses, but against the vital interests 
of our great American schools, for our safety, our 
business success, our growth, and, therefore, our 
increasing usefulness, are ineyitably interrelated 
and definitely associated with the growth and use- 
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fulness of the country’s schools, as much so as the 
improvement in housing or the training of 
teachers. 

Now, why is it so difficult to change the price 


of a school book once established? It is because 


city after city, county after county, and state after 
state, have demanded that the publisher sign affi- 
davits, or contracts, or both, that he has never 
sold and is not now selling in any school district 
in the United States the book he is bidding on at 
a lower price than his present quotation. I am 
quoting verbatim from a state contract. A 
World’s War has occasioned increases in all com- 


_ modity prices, and, although paper and cloth and 


power and labor have increased in cost, the sell- 
ing price of a school book must remain the same, 
even though sold at a loss. How have we met 
these conditions? We have either stood the pres- 
ent loss, waiting and hoping for a reduction in the 
cost of production; have practically retired cer- 
tain texts, replacing with new publications; have 
revised and enlarged a given book so that it will 
carry a price commensurate with its.cost, or pub- 
lished special editions—all makeshifts and all un- 
satisfactory. In addition, a number of houses have 
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increased slightly their list prices in non-contract 
territory, but the situation has only been slightly 
improved. 

Is there anything that can be done to change 
these conditions and to,place the business on a 
parity with all other legitimate, useful and neces- 
sary commercial activities? We ask no_ special 
dispensation, no guarantees, no subsidies, draw- 
backs, rebates or differentials, no discrimination 
in favor of ourselves and against others. We sim- 
ply ask to be allowed to manufacture and sell 
school books to any one wishing to buy them 
under trade conditions governing other commod- 
ity. Why should the publication and sale of school 
books be twisted and contorted like Medusa’s 
snakes, and then legislated into the public utility 
class along with tank lines, light and power plants, 
etc.? By what specious reasoning can it be ar- 
gued that special state statutes should control our 
business, even though such legislation violates the 
laws of trade and commerce? “Of all injustice, 
that is the greatest which goes under the name of 
law; and of all sorts of tyranny the forcing of the 
letter of the law against the equity is the most 
unsupportable.”—Address at Atlantic City. 
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CHESTER HUGHES 


[Verses by his father, Dr. James L. Hughes, long 


Canada. The son’s life story began in Toronto 
1915.] 


HIS UNFINISHED STORY. 


I cannot know the story 
Of what you might have done; 
I can but dream of honors 
You would have earned, dear son. 


But I shall keep the record 
Of how you did your part 
True to your highest, ever 
Deep in my happy heart. 


TO MY ONLY SON. 


Freedom and honor called you, 
Nobly you made reply; 

For right and truth and justice 
Bravely you went to die. 


You chose the life of service, 
Chose it yourself alone, 
And made the path of duty 
To God and man your own. 


Killed on the field of battle 
Yonder across the sea, 


Dear son, I'll ever keep you 
Fondly in memory. 


Boyhood of loving kinship, 
Youth of unfolding might, 

Manhood of faithful service, 
You made all life more bright. 


Comrade, I longed to know you 
Tiil you were old and gray, 

That I might watch your progress 
Along life’s upward way; 


That I might keep the record 
Of life so well begun, 


school inspector (superintendent) of Toronto, 
March 31, 1888, and ended in Belgium November 15, 


And share with you the uplift 
Of triumphs you had won. 


I shall dream on, beloved, 
Of deeds you might have done; 
Dream as I climb life’s hillside 
To see the setting sun; 


Climbing with clearer vision, 

And step more light and strong; 
Singing because I knew you 

A sweeter, grander song. 


DEAD! 


Life’s supremest shock of sadness 
Dims my eyes with loving tears, 

But I know that glowing gladness 
Will be mine throughout the years. 


Never shadow came nor sorrow 
From my happy-hearted boy, 

So through all the great tomorrow 
Memory will bring me joy: 


Joy of honest, manly doing, 
Joy of service for his friend, 
Joy of upward path pursuing, 
Till he reached life’s noble end. 


Doing bravely sacred duty 
For the right and liberty. 

How could death have grander beauty? 
More triumphant dignity? 


SORROW AND JOY. 


Oh, yes! I'm sorry he was killed, 
My brave, my only son; 

But I am glad his life was filled 
With man’s work nobly done. 
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I’m sad because he died so sooti, 
But glad he lived so long, 
His heart with purpose high in tune, 
His soul serene and strong. 
Regret oft drives its poisoned dart 
Into my breast, but then 


I think how well he did his part 
And I rejoice again. 


The shadow of his joss I see; 
Sometimes the clouds hang low, 

But then his life light shines in me, 
And sets my heart aglow. 

I'll smile, though loving tears may fall 
As pass the coming years; 

He heard and answered duty’s call;— 
Mine are exultant tears. 


PERSONALITY OF SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND—(X.) 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR 


NEW ENGLAND’S GREAT INDUSTRIES 

In nothing has New England been more suc- 
cessful from every point of view than in the boot 
and shoe business. The three states of Southern 
New England easily lead all other sections of the 
New World and all countries of the Old World 
in the production of footwear in quantity, in qual- 
ity, in cost, in style, and in perfection of manu- 
facture. 

The first American shoe dealer, Isaac Ellerton, 
of Plymouth, in 1628 was commissioned by Gov- 
ernor Bradford to proceed to England to pur- 
chase a stock of shoes, hosiery and linen cloth. 

He represented the first American syndicate—a 
group of colonists who provided £250 for him to 
invest in shoes, hosiery, and linen cloth. 

The following year, 1629, probably because of 
Ellerton’s voyage for the purchase of shoes, 
Thomas Beard sailed to the Plymouth Colony, 
bringing “hides both upper and bottom,” and the 
officials of the colony in England recommended 
to the Governor of Plymouth Colony to “give him 
lodging and diet,” which was gratefully allowed, 
and also an allotment of fifty acres of public land. 
Thus early, 290 years ago, the shoemaker was re- 
garded as a public benefactor. 

The first shoemaker in Boston came in 1633, 
and the first Boston shoemaker became a Boston 
“selectman,” which was the highest local honor 
that could come to any colonist of that day. Thus 
the first American view of the shoemaker is that 
of a patriot, but more than twelve centuries before 
the coming of the Pilgrims shoe-making was a 
religious activity. 

On October 25, for near 1,600 years, in all 
Roman and Anglican churches, theoretically, at 
least, the shoe industry had the prayers of the 
devout worshipers for all phases of its success. 

So appreciative have the shoemakers, the man- 
ufacturers, and their salesmen always been of this 
religious interest in their success that in all con- 
ventions and other public meetings the boot and 
shoe men honor the historic religious interest by 
styling themselves Saint Crispians. 

More than 1,600 years ago Crispian, a devout 
Christian, went into foreign parts to relieve the 
barefootedness of the people, making them shoes 
and teaching them to make themselves shoes. 
For all this interest in behalf of the people he was 
publicly put to death by being thrown into a cal- 
dron of melted lead, and in appreciation of his 
martyrdom the church created him a saint, and 
Saint Crispin’s memory and missionary zeal have 
a day for special religious remembrance, October 
25. 


Strange as it may seem, from that day to this 


“upper leather” by hand. 


whoever has been over-heroic in making it easier 
for the people to have their needs supplied has 
been more or less exposed to martyrdom. Most 
inventors of machinery for making more clothing, 
for instance, have been in danger of losing their 
lives because of their inventions. 

For centuries the shoe industry was important 
in every civilized country, but there was never a 
shoe peg until their invention in 1811, and their 
use in 1815. For centuries all leather was gotten 
into condition for “working” by being hammered 
on a lap-stone. 

The first shoe machinery in the New World was 
for rolling leather—a machine which “made it 
possible to do in a minute what would require 
half an hour’s hard work with a lap-stone and 
hammer.” This machine was invented less than 
seventy years ago. 

Copp’s Hill, Boston, famous for its graves of 
historic and patriotic character, was first noted for 
the shge shop of William Copp in 1640, who en- 
gineered, in 1648, a law passed by the General . 
Court, incorporating “the shoemakers” of Boston 
and vicinity for the term of three years. 

Lynn, “the city of shoes,” was the first centre 
of the shoe business, and it absolutely led the in- 
dustry in America until quite recently, when 
Brockton has sometimes challenged its claim to 
leadership. 

A Lynn shoemaker won a reputation through- 
out the Colonies for extra quality of shoes before 
1650, in which year there were three manufac- 
turers who employed journeymen, and by 1795 
Lynn was making 300,000 pairs of ladies’ shoes a 
year. One manufacturer made 20,000 pairs in 
seven months in 1795. Lynn’s shoes were always 
“quality” shoes. 

In 1778 an extensive Southern business was de- 
veloped in men’s shoes. “Brogans” were made at 
first in Reading and Braintree and sent to dealers 
in Savannah and Charleston for slave 
wear. 

About 1795 this “brogan” industry spread to 
North Bridgewater (now Brockton), Randolph, 
Abington, Stoughton and other Old Colony 
towns; to Milford, Spencer, and other Worcester 
County towns, and to Salem, Topsfield, George- 
town and Haverhill in Essex County. 

Until the coming of machinery in 1850 there 
were a multitude of small “shops,” in each of 
which a_ small “gang” of workmen divided the 
work among them, and the women of every 
house in Eastern Massachusetts “stitched” the 
Shoes until seventy 


years ago were literally “home-made,” as well as 
hand-made. 
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Loyal to Woodrow Wilson, Commander-in-chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 


GLORIOUS KANSAS 

Kansas! Glorious Kansas, certainly! 

Often have I sounded the praises of Kansas in 
the thirty-six years that I have known her, but it 
has taken war speed to send my admiration “over 
the top.” 

Twice in ten days in mid-June I went through 
the wheat fields north and south, and twice east 


and west. 
Wheat fields! 


The wheat fields of Kansas 


- would make a strip half a mile wide from Boston 


to Montreal, to Minneapolis, to New Orleans, to 
Savannah, to New York, and then to San Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu, Tokio, Petrograd, London, 
round to New York! Some wheat field! 

But the tragedy of it is that but for Mr. 
Hoover it would not supply New York, New 
Jersey and New England. 

Corn fields! Yes, the corn fields, half a mile 
wide, would lie beside the half-mile wheat field 
on all its world race, making a mile-wide grain 
field, and when the corn field got back to New 
York it would have enough of its half-mile strip 
to go out to Chicago and back! 

And oats! Yes, the oat-average is half.as great 
as the wheat average! 

The fields of wheat, corn, and oats of Kansas 
would cover every acre of Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, and then make a fringe 
several miles wide all around them. 

But the wonder of Kansas in war times is not 
in the acreage, but in the harvesting. 

That wheat must be harvested in less than 
three weeks. Think of harvesting that half-mile- 
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wide wheat field all around the United States and 
then around the globe in less than three weeks! 
Some harvesters required! And the war has 
taken thousands of the harvesters for over there, 
and thousands more for mills and factories, and 
Kansas has always had difficulty in getting har- 
vest hands. The wonder of it all is that for the 
first time in many years Kansas had no appre- 
ciable difficulty in getting harvest hands this 
year. 

From every city and town in Kansas business 
men went to the harvest fields. At three o’clock, 
when banks closed and offices could close, auto- 
mobile loads of men, millionaires and clerks, went 
out ten miles or twenty, and by nine-thirty, 
thanks to the extra hour of daylight, they would 
bind all the wheat that the “reaper” had laid low 
since sunrise. 

It was thrilling to see these automobiles com- 
ing back from ten to ten-thirty at night with men 
ready for hot drinks or cold drinks, with some- 
thing to eat, and then to their baths at home or 
at the Y. M.C. A. 

Every night as I saw those men returning from 
harvest fields I said in my heart: “Glorious Kan- 
sas!” 

Were the men who “rescued” Kansas seventy 
years ago any more devoted to human freedom 
than the men who rescued the wheat in 1918? 

——— Gee 


A NEW SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

Boston University, that has been doing really 
great things under the leadership of President L. 
M. Murlin, has taken the most notable profes- 
sional step in its whole career in establishing a 
genuine School of Education under Dean A. H. 
Wilde. 

Eastern Massachusetts has always been greatly 
in need of a School of Education such as will now 
be provided. . Harvard has done its work well, 
but it seems not likely to be able to serve Boston 
and vicinity as the conditions require. 

Boston University is certain to be the second 
largest institution of higher learning in New Eng- 
land, with an easy chance to be a close rival to 
Harvard in enrollment in the near future. 

Boston University has long had large enroll- 
ment and high reputation in its law department, 
its medical school, and its theological seminary. 
Each of these, however, has a limited clientele, 
whereas its School of Education has almost no 
limit. 

The school will be established in the building of 
the College of Business Administration. It will ap- 
peal especially to graduates of approved two-year 
normal schools who desire to round out their 
training by two years of college work, and there- 
by secure a bachelor’s degree; to graduates of 
junior colleges looking toward careers either in 
public or religious education; to graduates of 
four-year colleges pursuing work for higher de- 
grees in public school or religious education; to 
those wishing collegiate preparation for teaching 
commercial science in high schools; to persons 
interested in recreational leadership and direction 
of Boy and Girl Scout work, boy clubs and com- 
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munity service; to communities coritemplating 
the establishment of local schools of religious ed- 
ucation; and to persons preparing for lay and 
professional service in the field of moral-and re- 
ligious education, recreatidn and time occupation: 
The requirements for admission to the School of 
Education are the completion of two years_ of 
work in an approved college, or graduation from 
an approved two-year normal school. Students 
entering with such equipment may expect, with 
successful work, to complete the requirements for 
the bachelor’s degree in two years. 
DISABILITY IN SPELLING* 


Why do many persons of high general intelli- 
gence and accurate scholarship often find it most 
vexatious to write because of disability to spell? 
Why has the best of teaching through eight 
years in the grades, four years in a secondary 
school, four years in college, three years in a pro 
fessional school, often failed to enable a person 
to learn to spell correctly? 

It is equally significant that some children 
whose disability to spell seems as bad as bad can 
be, do learn to overcome the defect by ordinary 
school processes, while others seem not to be 
benefited in the least by expert treatment. 

The problem of special disability in spelling 
offers an attractive field for high educational 
science, 

This study by Dr. Hollingworth and Miss Win- 
ford is of incalculable service, because they study 
scientifically this special subject, defect of pupils 
who are normal or above normal in other sub- 
jects. Psychological tests have been scientifically 
applied in a diagnosis of this special disability. 
More has been done, in that the study aims to 
detect and devise remedies for the defects. Be- 
yond and above this there thas been an honest 
and skillful attempt made to know and record the 
psychological processes involved in mastering 
ability to spell correctly. 

This is the first elaborate study of the Psychol- 
ogy of Special Disability in Spelling that has 
been published. The studies by Leonard P. 
Ayres, Henry Suzzallo, J. E. W. Wallin, Daniel 
Starch and W. Franklin Jones are investigations 
for quite another purpose. 

This study is fascinating as a master stroke, in 
science, as well as an attempt to render aid to a 
class of assumed educational incurables. 


No, 88. Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
THOMPSON ELECTED 

Frank V. Thompson is elected to succeed 
Franklin B. Dyer as superintendent of Boston for 
six years. For many weeks the Board has stood 
two for Mr. Thompson and two for Jeremiah E. 
Burke, with the chairman, Mr. Sullivan, voting 
for A. L. Rafter. They are all assistant superin- 
tendents and have been for many years. They 
are warm personal friends, and there has been 
no personal feeling engendered. 

Each of them has been recognized as qualified 
for the position and each has long had ardent 


champiohs. The only real issue has been the fact 
that if any one of them was elected for six years 
the chances were against the election at any time 
of either of the others. 


Mr. Thompson’s votes were those of the two 


members who have always been in alignnient with 


the members who have been in the majority on 
the Board of Education for many years: 

Mr. Burke has been the champion-in-chief of 
the junior high school and kindred activities, but 
Mr. Thompson is not in any degree less progres- 
sive along these or other lines, so that the ulti- 
mate selection of Mr. Thompson has no profes: 
sional significance. Boston is happy; and would 
have been with either Mr. Burké or Mr. Rafter. 
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CHICAGO’S LATEST 

Chicago certainly has the prize for the hop= 
skip-and-jump Boards of Education. After many 
months the Supreme Court ousts the Mayor's 
Board of Education and returns the Jacob Loeb 
Board, 

Of course, there may be another court decision 
and the Boards may change places again. 

We have never been able to see that the 
schools are affected in the least by the see-sawing 
of the Boards of Education. We have no expec- 
tation that this decision will affect Superintend- 
ent Shoop or his associates. We are sure, how- 
ever, that it will furnish some amusement to the 
Loebs—Jacob and Max. 

The decision appears to be on a purely tech- 


nical issue, with no civic or educational signifi- 
cance. 


GEOMETRY 

Of. the many new phases of investigation of 
school work in elementary, secondary and col- 
legiate education the most interesting in many 
ways is the study of abilities fundamental to the 
study of arithmetic, algebra and geometry. 

One of the most complete studies from the 
standpoint of geometry is an elaborate demon- 
stration by John Harrison Minnich of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, reported in a Bulletin 
styled “An Investigation of Certain Abilities Fun- 
damental to the Study of Geometry.” 

This report consists of two parts. The first is 
a brief synopsis of the method and results and is 
intended for those who care only for the conclu- 
sions; the second is a more detailed statement, 
including the data, and is intended for those who 
care to investigate the study more carefully. This 
appears to be the only study of its kind that has 
been made. He gives the following inspiration to 
this study. Seven years ago he had charge of 
about forty pupils in second-term plane geometry 
in the Bloomington, Indiana, High School. 

Most of these pupils came from good homes 
and apparently should have been able to do satis- 
factory work. Such, however, was not the case. 
Crudely constructed tests revealed almost com- 
plete lack of certain abilities believed to be funda- 
mental to the study of geometry. Special atten- 
tion given to these abilities resulted in a decided 
improvement in the work of the group, 
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Success in the formal demonstration of a the- 
orem of geometry is dependent upon at least four 
abilities; namely, the ability to draw a figure for 
the theorem; the ability to state correctly and ac- 
curately the hypothesis and conclusion of the 


theorem; the ability to recall additional facts _ 


about a figure when one or more facts are given, 
and the ability to select from the available facts 
those that are necessary for a proof and to ar- 
range them so as to arrive at the desired conclu- 
sion. 

The purpose of his investigation was three- 
fold: To determine the relation of each of these 
four abilities to the teachers’ marks. This should 
in turn determine either the extent to which 
teachers value these abilities or the degree to 
which they are able to base their marks on the 
things which they do value; to determine the ex- 
tent to which these abilities are developed in our 
high schools; to develop tests which may be used 
for the purpose of diagnosis; that is, for the pur- 
pose of determining whether or not the weak- 
nesses of a class are due to the lack of develop- 
ment of one or more of these abilities. 


INSIDE SURVEY 

We are using on another page extracts from a 
paper read by President Homer H. Seerley of 
Iowa State Teachers College on the Inside Sur- 
vey of that institution.. “The Inside Survey,” a 
report of 115 pages, is one of the most illuminat- 
ing surveys that has yet appeared. It is a real 
survey—an elaborate presentation of all the facts 
and figures, spirit and purpose, of one of the 
great educational institutions of the United 
States. 


“OLD PURIST JUNK” 

Sterling Andrus Leonard of the Lincoln 
School, Columbia University, in the English Jour- 
nal for May administers the most caustic criti- 
cism of the archaic purists that we have seen. 

A few characterizations reveal the spirit of his 
comment. “The purist is surely one of the 
strangest of God’s creatures.” “He insists upon 
foisting his taboo upon everybody else.” “. .. 
these condemnations are the most unobservant 
purist logic-mongering.” 

He presents three pages of good usage which 
these archaic purists condemn. 

Above is in good use as an adjective. 

Depot means station in the United States. 

Firstly is proper. 

Get sick is a correct idiom. 

Have got has been in good use for 300 years. 

Near-by as an adjective is correct. 

None are is entirely correct. 

Quick and slow are good adverbs. 

Swum and swam, sung and sang are equally cor- 
rect for the past tense. 

That and this are good adverbs. 

That for who is all right. , 

Very and too may be used as direct, modifiers of 
a participle. 

It is senseless to object to the split infinitive, 
split participle or split verb. 


EXTRACTING THE BRAY 

The mule, the donkey and the burro have al- 
ways been useful in their respective fields, but 
they have always been a community nuisance. 
The bray has disturbed the slumbers of the mul- 
titude and this bray is the farthest possible re- 
moved from music. It is a beastly noise. 

No community complaint was ever listened to, 
but when the American mule was taken “over 
there” he gave the movement of the army train 
dead away by his bray. 

Immediately the French veterinary taught the 
American veterinary a great art, the art of ex- 
tracting the “bray” by a slight application of 4 
knife in the nose which turns the siren song 
heard for miles on a stilly night into a harm- 
less wheeze which only the attendant hears. 

‘Thus has the World War made another con- 
tribution by making “democracy safe” in slum- 
ber loving communities. 
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WITH REGRETS 

In the issue of May 30 in “The Week in Re- 
view,” was this sentence, referring to the heroism 
of the negroes, whom Pershing praised: “Yet 
these men are the same race as those whom a 
Georgia mob lynches on any provocation, simply 
because they are black.” 

No one can regret that sentence more than 
does the editor of the Journal of Education. “The 
Week in Review” is in no sense editorial, 
though we are usually most. proud of this feature 
of our paper. 
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We yield to none in our stand for American- 
ism, but we confess that it approaches the ridicu- 
lous when a Council of Defence questions the 
Americanism of G. W. A. Luckey. 


New York City Board of Education unani- 
mously voted the discontinuance of German in 
the public schools of the city. 


All honor to Congress that, without a dissent- 
ing voice, prepared the way to rid the United 
States of every anarchist. 


If any city has as bad an educational situation 
as has San Diego, California, we will pay a pre- 
mium to learn of it. 


In less than one year the United States has 
seen her shipbuilders increase from 45,000 to 
450,000. 


The one business of every American is to do 
all in his power to help the Allies to win this war. 


The “Foe-Language” is the latest designation 
of the eliminated language. 


Any one who is not 100 per cent. American is 
100 per cent, traitor. 


A great man never reminds anyone of any- 
one else. 


This is no time to cry “Peace.” ' 
Recreation is re-creation. 
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ACTIVITIES 


[Editorial] 


Minneapolis Board of Education issues a leaflet 
on “War Activities in Minneapolis” which is 
highly illuminating. 


FACTS ABOUT MINNEAPOLIS. 

Population, 385,000. 

Enrollment in high schools, 9,034. 

Enrollment in elementary schools, 46,097. 

Number of teachers in high schools, 382. 

Number of teachers in elementary schools, 
1,256. 

Number of principals and supervisors, 89. 


MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE 
WAR SINCE JANUARY 1, 1917. 


Junior Red Cross Auxiliaries. 

Red Cross Membership Drive. 

Red Cross Salvage Campaign. 

Direct Gifts to Soldiers, Sailors and Nurses. 

Liberty Loans. 

Thrift Stamps and War Savings Certificates, 

Food Conservation. 

Fuel Conservation. 

War Gardens. 

Farm Labor Enlistment. 

Belgian Relief. 

Y. M. C. A. Campaign. 

Courses for Draft Registrants. 

Adoption of War Orphans. 

Knitting Clubs. 

Service Flags. 

Contract Work of Girls’ Vocational High 
School. 

Teachers’ Direct Contribution. 


MINNEAPOLIS CHAPTER AMERICAN RED 
CROSS. 


I pledge all the service within my power to the 
School Auxiliary of the American Red Cross. 

Organization—$2 a room and service. 

Goal—25 cents a pupil. 

Every pupil a member, January 7, 1918. 

Amount of money contributed to date toward 
membership dues—$5,026. 


RED CROSS MEMBERSHIP DRIVE. 
The number of members among teachers and 


other employees is 1,900. The total amount raised 
was $2,218. 


RED CROSS SALVAGE CAMPAIGN. 

This campaign was encouraged as an after- 
school and Saturday occupation for the children. 
It has amounted to raising about $2,000 a month 
for the Red Cross. Boy Scouts have been particu- 
larly active in this work. 


DIRECT GIFTS TO SOLDIERS, SAILORS 
AND NURSES. 


Hundreds of knitted articles, candy boxes, food 
boxes and Christmas boxes; scrap books, port- 
folios, magazines and smileage books; rugs, foun- 
tain pens, field glasses, wrist watches and Victro- 
las; $830, and even a war ambulance, have been 
contributed by pupils and teachers, to be sent to 
persons in service known to donors. 


LIBERTY LOANS. 


In the first and second Liberty Loan campaigns 
Minneapolis public schools were credited with a 
total of $743,000 in subscriptions. This total rep- 
resented offerings of pupils, teachers ‘and other 
employees, and patrons who made their subscrip- 
tions through the schools. It is believed every 
child has an individual share in a Liberty bond. 
Seventy-eight schools have ownership in whole or 
part in one or more bonds each, held by the Board 
of Education. Bonds to the amount of $1,500 
were left as class memorials. 


THRIFT STAMPS AND WAR SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES. 

The average weekly investment in thrift and 
war savings stamps has been about $3,000. School 
savings of children have been invested for many 
years through a local savings bank. This bank 
has continued its clerical service to the schools in 
war stamp investments. 


FOOD CONSERVATION. 


Food pledge cards were distributed through the 
schools and signed pledges returned from more 
than 20,000 families. The schools are virtually 
the distributing force for the food administration. 
Canning centres were opened in various schools 
last summer and lessons given to mothers in can- 
ning. These lessons have been continued through 
the 1917-18 school year. The regular course of 
study in cookery has been changed to conform 
with food administration regulations. War breads 
and substitutes for meats, fats and sugar are 
special features. 


FUEL CONSERVATION. 


Boys and girls as government agents were ac- 
tive on “Tag-the-shovel” day. 


WAR GARDENS. 

Two thousand, three hundred children of the 
4,000 enlisted in garden work last summer under 
school supervision had productive gardens. The 
estimated value of the products of their gardens 
was $49,262. Three public markets were opened 
for the sale of these products. Patriotic citizens 
gave more than $1,000 in prizes. In behalf of the 
schools, janitors cultivated vacant land in school 
and park property. They produced 1,300 bushels 
of potatoes, 582 bushels of squash and 99 of car- 
rots. This produce is being used in “penny 
lunches,” lunches in fresh air rooms, and so on. 


FARM LABOR ENLISTMENTS. 


One hundred thirty-two boys in upper grades 
and high schools were excused from school work 
last spring to take places on farms in the state. 
Credit in school was given for such work. The 
plan, enlarged, will be observed this spring. 


BELGIAN RELIEF. 


For relief of children in Belgium a fund of 
$4,030.94 was raised by a collection in the schools. 
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Y. M. C. A. CAMPAIGN. 


A fund of $12,350 was raised in the schools for 
the war work of the Y. M. C. A. 


COURSES FOR DRAFT REGISTRANTS. 


Evening courses have been opened for instruc- 
tion of drafted men expecting soon to be inducted 
into the national army, Teacher volunteers as- 
sisted in a survey of the educational status and 
needs of Minneapolis registrants, using question- 
naires filed with local draft boards. Many of 
these boards have used the schools for clerical of- 
fices and physical examination headquarters. 

Day and evening schools for Americanization 
work have been conducted for men and 
women. 


ADOPTION OF WAR ORPHANS. 
Thirty-five war orphans have been adopted by 


“Minneapolis schools, 


. ting and surgical dressing classes. 
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KNITTING CLUBS. 

School social groups have been turned into 
knitting clubs. While knitting they sing patriotic 
songs and tell patriotic stories. 

SERVICE FLAGS. 

All the schools have service flags. 
the high schools have 1,431 stars. 

CONTRACT WORK OF GIRLS’ VOCATIONAL 

HIGH SCHOOL. 

The Girls’ Vocational High School has a gov- 
ernment contract for making army shirts. It is 
doing hundreds of dollars’ worth of work for the 
Red Cross in its cutting department. It is. esti- 
mated that this cutting is saving the Red Cross 
$7,000 a month. 

TEACHERS’ DIRECT CONTRIBUTION. 

Teachers give evenings and Saturdays to knit- 


Many have 
qualified as teachers in surgical dressing work, 


Those of 


tries will be hauled down in humiliation and the victors’ raised in triumph. 


Stars and Stripes hoisted in victory on that last day, then all Americans must pull with our 


boys until justice and democracy have forever 
nor David I. Walsh of Massachusetts, 


crushed selfishness and autocracy.—Ex-Gover- 
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A BROWN MOUSE IN BROWN COUNTY, 
KANSAS 


BY REBECCA D. KINER 
Hiawatha, Kansas 


When the county superintendent heard that 
“Turner” had contracted for eight-months’ 
school at $55 a month, she doubted the wisdom of 
that school board. 

What could an inexperienced town-bred boy, 
even if he were graduated from high’ school, do 
in a rural school with a score of pupils from five 
to thirteen years old? She had seen so many 
failures in rural schools taught by immature city 
boys and girls that the outlook for “Turner” was 
not inspiring. 

Then came the light! A revelation so startling 
that the superintendent has been apologetic ever 
since. She visited “Turner” and found not the 
dead, dull routine expected, but a live, wide-awake 
workshop. Here was life—rural life—rare interest 
and keen responsibility inspired by a real rural 
teacher who had turned his problem into an op- 
portunity. 

He did not grumble and complain of the lack 
of equipment. He grasped the situation, took 
notice of the things at hand, then werit to work, 
and the results were so bewildering to the super- 
intendent that she spent a whole day in seeing the 
Brown Mouse in action. The classes came and 
went in perfect order, so there was no chance to 
complain of a neglected program for other work 
sO apparent in every part of the clean, orderly 
room. An old clock had been cleaned, repaired, 
made to strike according to the twelve-minute 


program, and then set on a neatly-made shelf. 
Several discarded window shades had _ been 


_ brought from the junk pile in the coal house, 


springs mended and shades hung above the black- 
board to be used for charts, on which to write test 
questions or “busy work” for the primary classes. 
The blackboards were made of linoleum found in 
the junk heap and slated with liquid slate. An old 
globe came from the same source and found itself 
modernized into a suspended globe. A tarnished 
chandelier glittered in its fresh coat of gold. Old 
recitation benches had acquired their normal num- 
ber of legs and proudly wore their coat of gray 
paint. The dictionary and wash basin stood in 
order on their shelves. Dainty sash curtains hung 
in the clean windows, where new panes had been 
set and new sash cords hung. Locks were fitted 
with home-made keys. Glass jars filled with seeds 
of the various cereals grown in the county and 
specimens of the various organs of animals stood 
in orderly lines on a shelf,—a living witness of a 
live teacher’s laboratory methods. »An opossum, 
a rabbit and a squirrel had contributed their bit 
to science. 
The lawn and outbuildings showed that they 
were also a part in the wonderful improvements 
made at “Turner” that fall. The conditions in 
that district had not been up to standard, so the 
superintendent had not thought of attempting to 
standardize that school, Now she was awake, 


thoroughly awake, to the fact that the school was 


stagsdard, and all that was needed was standard 
equipment. 

‘She questioned what “Turner” could do? 

_ The teacher and pupils wanted “Turner” stand- 
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ard, but there was so much to be done. There 
was need of a bookcase, a library, toilets reset 
over, cement vaults, a sand table, a cloak-room, 
and closed cupboards for dinner pails, an old 
stable to be removed, other stables to be moved 
and grouped, playground apparatus to be made or 
bought, desks re-arranged, interior of schoolhouse 
to be painted, adjustable shades to replace old 
ones, water tank for drinking water, and other 
minor equipment. It was a task, and meant an 
additional expense. Could it be done? The 
teacher pondered as_ the little ones drew closer 
about him. A little tousle-headed chap tugged at 
the coat of the “Brown Mouse”; a little girl 
smiled very confidently as she said: “Teacher will 
help,” and the decision was made. 


A “Box Supper” produced a goodly sum, and 
the board generously added their mite. Pupils 
and teacher went to work with a right good will 
at their big work bench in the back of the room. 
The girls scrubbed, cleaned, raked and planted; 
the boys sawed, planed, dug vaults, and assisted 


wherever help was needed. All worked cheer- 
fully morning, noon and evening, with such zeal 
that when the state inspector arrived she declared 
that she would make that school standard if it had 
only an umbrella for a house. “Turner” had more 
than met the superintendent’s requirements. It 
had art pictures on the wall, tools and lumber for 
manual training, equipment for agricultural and 
simple electrical experiments. The school had 
taken an active interest in the Farmers’ Institute, 
and had won three prizes. A lilac hedge had been 
planted to beautify the clean lawn, a group of 
cedars planted for a wind-break, and a winter 
home for birds. All of these improvements had 
been made by the pupils and the “inexperienced 
teacher.” And wonderful to relate, the course of 
study had not been neglected. Oh, yes, I did for- 
get to mention the real name of the Brown 
Mouse of Brown County, Kansas. It is John 
Gernon, and he is_ nineteen years old, 
and still teaching at “Turner” at a better 
salary. 
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LATEST SALARY RECORD 


League of Teachers Associations issues the follow- 


ing on Salaries and Tenure of Grade Teachers. 


Maximum. Minimum. Annual No. 
Increase. Years 


to Maxi- 
mum. 
eons $850 $500 $50 
1,176, 600 48 12 
1,008 588 60 7 
to 
1,355 675 120 13 
1,600 
1,400 700 50 13 
1,300 
1,200 720 60 «68 
975 75 
500 50 
925 25 
ae 1,320 744 48 12 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 1,000 600 
850 500 50 
1,200 
900 500 12 
Minneapolis ...........04: 1,500 700 75 
to 
1,820 800 150 «16 
1,200 600 100 
1,025 
- 925 
900 650 «#6 
1,000 600 50 8 
1,200 600 5 12 
San Francisco .......exses 1,260 48 
1,236 to 
1,200 840 72 8 
1,200 840 60 7 


Washingt0h 1,350 25 20 
1,100 to to 
900 500 40 25 
Birmingham 810 450 45 8 
Des 1,000 600 50 
850 to 
800 550 50. 
Hiastioed: 1,300 700 
900 450 455 10 
Kansas City, Kans. ....... 5 
to 
984 540 80 68 
New Haven 1,000 7 
to 
§50 500 50 «(10 
850 500 50 7 
Oklahoma City .......... 810 450 9 #4 
900 500 50 
825 400 50 
Salt City 1,200 600 50 
to 
935 495 50 
750 500 5 § 
950 600 50. 
Colorado Springs ........ 1,200 600 60 «610 
750 510 40 7 
Grent 1,400 900 60 
Manchester. 800 500 50 7 
PONG 1,000 600 
Reno 
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20 
2130 1,080 2 
Superior 1,200 600 60 
800 600 50.5 
855 450 45 10 
1,100 700 50 8 
Wheeling 900 750 
850 500 
1,050 800 50. 5 
Jeffersonville ...........+. 720 
750 450 2 13 
630 450 50 
25 
760 522 50 
SEEN 1,000 765 45 5 
630 
585 495 
Vancouver, Wash. ........ 900 
840 660 60 


THE TEACHING OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
IN THE SCHOOLS 
BY H. C, NUTTING 
University of California 

It was not to be expected that the educational 
system of the country would be unaffected by the 
far-reaching influences of the war; and one such 
effect is already to be seen in the movement to 
eliminate from the secondary school curriculum 
one or more of the foreign languages now com- 
monly taught. 

In this connection it should not escape notice 
that the very line of reasoning which looks to the 
elimination of the study of certain modern for- 
eign languages is, by implication, an argument 
for the retention and the strengthening of the 


.study of Latin in the schools; for Latin is a lan- 


guage that is really international, and its study 


‘could not even conceivably foster a spirit of di- 


vided loyalty. 

Indeed, recent experiment has shown very 
conclusively that training in the elements of Latin 
can be made one of the most effective means of 
securing a real mastery of the English tongue. 
Specially noteworthy results have been achieved 
with classes of commercial students in the Dor- 
chester (Mass.) High School. 

For the commercial student a good command 
of English is obviously a matter of first impor- 
tance. Moreover, the exigencies of his course 
generally preclude more than two years of Latin. 
At the Dorchester school careful experiments 
were made to determine whether, within these 
limitations, a superior proficiency in English 
could be developed through the study of Latin. 
As these experiments are not as generally known 
as their interest would warrant, they may be de- 
scribed briefly here. 

Two groups of students were chosen on _ the 
basis of equal general scholarship, one group 
electing a modern foreign language, the other 
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the commercial Latin course. Six measurements 
were made, covering such points as the spelling, 
meaning and use of English words. These- tests 
were made with the co-operation of the depart- 
ment of English, and every precaution was taken 
to avoid favoring the Latin group. Yet that 
group averaged sixty-one per cent., as against 
thirty-two per cent. for the non-Latin group.* 

It is possible that, as a result of the war, Latin 
will again become the international language of 
scholars. But a great mistake is being made by 
many educational writers who seem to take it for 
granted that the study of Latin has value only for 
the few who are looking toward professional or 
research work. 

With intelligent teaching, even a two-year 
course in Latin can be made to yield valuable re- 
sults for students of the rank and file. The Dor- 
chester experiment shows not merely that train- 
ing in the elements of Latin is the master key to 
a thorough knowledge of English, but also that 
the study of Latin is “practical,” even in the sense 
that it may be made to add immediately to earn- 
ing capacity of students in the commercial 
course. 

Teachers of Latin are coming more and more 
to recognize this large opportunity for service 
which lies at their very door; and the.newer text- 
books reflect very clearly the reorganization that 
is going on in the methods of handling elemen- 
tary Latin classes. 

Latin clearly is not a subject for the few merely. 
It has values of the-.first importance as a subject 
for the many. And in this time of turmoil and 
change it should hold an even strengthened posi- 
tion in the secondary school curriculum. Aside 
from its intrinsic merits, it has advantages of a 
practical character that make it a very desirable 
high school subject. 

For example, it has behind it an educational 
history that extends over a long period of years; 
and methods of teaching have been brought to a 
point of effectiveness that the newer subjects 
cannot hope at once to rival. Moreover, the 
teaching of elementary Latin can be successfully 
carried on without the use of expensive appa- 
ratus, thus bringing the possibility. of effective 
training within the reach of the schools that are 
small in enrollment and limited in resources. 


*Thes> experiments are described in detail in the Classical Journal : 
1 (October, 1914), page 7 ff. 
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THE SACRAMENTO TEACHERS’ WAR SER- 
VICE LEAGUE 


The purpose of the league is to organize as far as 
possible the war energies of the teachers; to pre- 
vent duplication and dissipation of effort. To assist 
all the official governmental organizations which 
need such help as teachers can give. Any teacher 
or officer of the school department of the Sacramento 
schools is eligible for membership. The initiatioa 
fee is ten cents. 

The officers are to tender the services of the league 
to the local Liberty Loan Committee, Thrift Stamp 
Committee, Food Administration, Exemption 


Boards, Council of Defence, Red Cross, and any 


for its purpose the 
of the 


other organization which has 
rendering of assistance to the government 
United States in the prosecution of the war. 
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It is the duty of the officers to acquaint them- 
selves with the kind of service which the members 
can best give and to apportion the duties to the best 
of their ability. It is their duty to see that the work 
is done to the satisfaction of the organization getting 
the service. 

It is the duty of the members to acquaint the ex- 
ecutive committee with the kind of service willing 
to be rendered. Members must feel that they have 
placed themselves at the call of the officers to the 
limit of the tender of their service. 

The activities in which the league can engage 
are :— 

Clerical—Bookkeeping, checking, typing, copying, 
filing. 

Soliciting. 

Distributing. 

Public speaking. 

Red Cross—Surgical work, sewing, knitting, die- 
tetics, first aid. 

Language teaching. 

Craft work (state type.) 

Directing boys on farm work. 


AMERICA 


BY LOUIS P. HAUBENNESTEL 
Poughkeepsie 
Under the title of “America,” Louis P. Haubennes- 
tel, an instructor of drills and director of entertain- 
ments, has created a beautiful patriotic pageant, 
which may be staged as elaborate as one may desire 
and of use both for indoor and outdoor purpose. It 
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will be found practical and instructive in any kind 
of patriotic work and is suited for children of most 
any age. The principal characters are America, 
Uncle Sam, Liberty, Justice, War, Belgium, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Japan, China, France. Other char- 
acter powers in sympathy with the United States 
and the Allies may be added as imagination brings 
forth and the production may be one of many cre- 
ations. Each character is portrayed in appropriate 
costume with a large flag of the country it repre- 
sents. As each one appears the music of that par- 
ticular country is played. The story is woven about 
America and Belgium. Special patriotic songs, 
dance features and fancy drills are interspersed 
through the pageant, the climax being a tableau in 
which is a grouping of all participants. In this a 
large American flag is raised and numbers of pure 
white doves are let loose as the performers sing the 
chorus of “The Star Spangled Banner.” “America” is 
arranged that the opening scene shows Belgium de- 
spoiled by war, in despair appealing to friendly na- 
tions. They in turn plead with America for her sup- 
port in the cause of humanity. This America is 
seemingly loath to give, until Liberty and Justice 
appear as representatives of Civilization. Then 
America woke up and is united with the great 
powers in the fight to save the world from autoc- 
racy and poverty. Triumph prevails and War is 
brought to the feet of America broken in spirit, and 
as it bows to Liberty and Justice, Peace reigns as 
ruler. A large white cross is used as a symbol of 
civilization and the doves for peace. 


BOOK 


A FIRST GERMAN BOOK. After the direct 
method. By Frederick Betz, A. M., East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y., and William Raleigh 
Price, Ph.D., Inspector in Modern Languages, Uni- 
versity of the State of New York. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 
448 pp. Price, $1.28. 

A fine example of modern textbook making comes 
to hand in Betz and Price’s “First German Book.” 
In appearance and in content alike it meets the 
strictest requirements of an age in which the text- 
book public is being pampered by indulgent publish- 
ers. Mechanically it leaves nothing to be desired; 
it is splendidly bound, clearly and beautifully printed 
on finished paper, with good illustrations . in the 
form of photographs, pen and ink sketches, and 
maps. So much for the esthetic side. In the more 
important consideration, its content, it is equally 
satisfying and pleasing. As announced, it is a direct 
method text, and except for the introduction on the 
German alphabet and the explanation of grammatical 
points, it is entirely in German. The exercises 
make no provision for the translation of English into 
German, but make use of various types of drill tested 
and approved by language teachers here and abroad, 
the aim being to teach the pupil to express himself 
in the foreign language rather than merely to turn 
one language into the other. There are sixty les- 
sons in the text proper, but the authors have also 
provided a parallel set of lessons, except for the first 
few lessons and a few elsewhere in the book, the 
object being to furnish alternative material for re- 
view, for going over the book a second time with 
pupils who have failed to pass, or even for alternate 
years. This is an excellent featuge, and only one of 
many which mark the book as the work of experi- 
enced teachers. The model lesson contains a pas- 
sage for reading and study consisting of a series of 
connected sentences or an anecdote, followed by a 
vocabulary (without definitions), a set of questions 
based on the “story,” grammatical explanations, and 
the well planned exercises. The first fifteen lessons 


TABLE 


are exclusively devoted to the sounds of the language, 
an excellent procedure which might well be followed 
in other language textbooks, most of which give en- 
tirely too little attention to what is a fundamental 
prerequisite to learning a foreign tongue. Follow- 
ing the lessons are a number of interesting reading 
selections and a valuable appendix, which gives in 
concise summary all the principles, forms, para- 
digms, etc., taken up in the lessons. Word lists have 
been included, with material on word formation and 
derivation. A German-English vocabulary and an 
index complete a noteworthy book: 


A CONCISE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With exer- 
cises. By George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Frank Edgar Farley, Simmons College. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London: Ginn & Co. 
Cloth. Price, 72 cents. 

By the adaptation of every art of author and edi- 
tor, publisher and printer the teacher has the advan- 
tage in 235 pages at a cost of 72 cents, of every 
scholastic ideal, linguistic inspiration and pedagog- 
ical revelation of “An Advanced English Grammar,” 
by the same authors. 

Harvard culture at its height and Simmons devo- 
tion at its depth have combined to bring to the 
work-a-day people the luxury of the poise of leisure 
in reading, writing and speaking. 

The artist and the artisan have a noble mission in 
the schools of America at this time. 


AMALIA. By José Marmol. Edited, with exercises, 
notes and vocabulary, by Ames Haven Corley, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of Spanish in Yale Uni- 
versity. New. York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. Illustrated. xvi+300 pages. Price, $1. 
Spanish-American literature is rapidly coming to 

be properly appreciated in the United States, and 

Spanish-American texts are accordingly taking their 

rightful place in American classes in Spanish. It is 

not surprising, therefore, that the enterprising and 
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progressive Macmillan Spanish Series has made 
available an edition of one of the chief novels of 
South America. It is precisely in line with the gen- 
eral trend of this valuable series, which pays special 
attention to Latin-American material. : 

“Amalia” is an historical novel, dealing with Ar- 
gentine life under the harsh dictatorship of Rosas, 
and stands among the first half-dozen Spanish- 
American novels. Professor Corley has produced a 
highly satisfactory edition, reducing the length of 
the book to 150 pages (without however impairing 
the thread of the story), well within the compass of 
classroom requirements — and providing admirable 
editorial apparatus. Explanatory notes are all in 
Spanish and are printed at the foot of the page, only 
grammatical notes being relegated to the oft-over- 
looked appendix. In addition the appendix contains an 
excellent treatment of Spanish verbs and exercises 
(oral and written) based on the text, affording ma- 
terial for conversational and composition drill. The 
book is splendidly illustrated. 

Professor Corley is to be congratulated on produc- 
ing a fine piece of work. ~His “Amalia” takes at 
once a leading position among Spanish texts for 
American students. Indeed it has already been 
recommended as a “typical text” by the committee 
of five of the Modern Language Association. 


BIRD WOMAN (Sa-ca-ja-we-a): THE GUIDE OF 
LEWIS AND CLARK. Her Own Story. Reported 
oy James Willard Schultz. With illustrations by 

art Merriam Schultz (Ni-tah-mah-kwi-i) son of the 
author and a daughter of Black Eagle, a mighty 

Indian warrior.. Boston, New York, Chicago: 

Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 

The story of the Lewis and Clark expedition is one 
of the fascinating events in the winning of the 
Pacific Northwest. Much has been written about it 
Officially. Of the heroism and wisdom of the Lewis 
and Clark party there will never be any question. 

In all the stories that have come down to us one 
figure has always stood out with irresistible charm. 
Both Lewis and Clark in their accounts of their trip 
speak in high praise of the “Bird Woman” without 
whom more than once their venturesome trip would 
have ended disastrously. 

Dr. Grace Raymond Hebard, librarian of the State 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, a gifted woman, 
whom it is our privilege to know, has published the 
one previous notable story of the “Pilot of First 
White Men to Cross the American Continent.” Miss 
Hebard well says: “The most hazardous and the most 
Significant journey ever made on the Western Conti- 
nent, a journey that gave to the world riches beyond 
comprehension, was piloted by a woman.” It chanced 
that James Willard Schultz, now of Los Angeles, as a 
lad spent several years from 1870 with the Indians of 
Montana and the Dakotas. There he was much with 
Hugh Monroe, son of a captain of the British army, 
who became a trapper in the Montana country in 
1814, and knew well for many years, Sacajawea, who 
lived until 1884. Monroe told Schultz the full story 
of Sacajawea. In his new home in Los Angeles he 
knew nothing of the interest in the pilot of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition until he saw in an old news- 
paper from Montana, in which some moccasins were 
sent him, the statement that the Montana legislature 
had appropriated $10,000 for two statues to Sacajawea, 
one at Great Falls and one at the Three Forks of the 
Missouri. 

This story of “The Bird Woman” is undoubtedly 
the most intimate of this pilot that we shall ever have, 


as it is certainly the latest word of the life of a re- 
markable woman. 


PROBLEMS IN COST ACCOUNTING. By DeWitt 
Carl Eggleston, College of the City of New York. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. * 350 pp. 
(6x9). Price, $2.50. 

The business world is being entirely made over from 
the Reserve Banks and Farm Loan bonds all down 
the line, and all up-to-date counting rooms are being 
modernized and a new line of textbooks are upon 
the market. 

The most significant feature of the new business 
methods is the “cost accounting” with which Profes- 
sor Eggleston’s book deals extensively and inten- 
sively. His suggestions and exhibits are as practical 
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as the multiplication table and as definite in direc- 
tions as a cooking teacher’s recipe. It is the latest 
word in the latest feature of business. 

The forty exhibits are most illuminating as to the 
new ideals in stores, mills, and shops especially. En- 
tirely aside from its helpfulness to manufacturers, 
merchants, and bookkeepers it is fascinating reading 
as a revelation of the progress of the times. 


MILITARISM AND STATECRAFT. By Munroe 
ye New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
1.50. 

Coming from the pen of a professor of Jurispru- 
dence of Columbia University, a Doctor of Laws of 
Amherst, Columbia, Gottingen and Louvain, who 
spent four years of study in Germany, these three 
extensive articles of several chapters each are. of 
intense and instructive interest. He seeks for the 
influences that determined events, gives studies of 
the German mind and ideals, its methods of reason- 
ing and acting, the difference between military and 
political minds with a sound, experienced, reasoning 
logic behind each word. 

An interesting appendix is added containing Ger- 
man correspondence with Colonel Roosevelt. 


EAR TRAINING. By Arthur J. Abbott. New York: 

American Book Company. 

This course in ear training is definite, easily taught 
and_ sufficiently comprehensive for an elementary 
course. It is the result of many years’ experience and 
is divided into five parts designed for kindergarten 
and first grade; second and third grades; fourth and 
fifth grades; sixth and seventh grades, respectively, 
while Part Five is composed of Familiar Songs to be 
Written from Memory, and includes all these grades 
as needed and is useful in the eighth. 


ECONOMY IN FOOD. By Mabel Thacher Wellman. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, 30 cents. 
Economy in buying, in storing food, in serving, in 

planning meals and uses of left-overs with final notes 
in fuel economy are all taken up in this convenient 
little book. Excellent tables of cost and calories are 
appended, the whole concisely arranged in few pages 
by an experienced teacher of domestic economy and 
author of many books on Food Study. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“School History of the United States.” By A. B. Hart. 
Price, $1.20.—‘Great Inventors and Their Inventions.” 
By F. P. Bachman. Price, 80c.—‘“Laboratory Manual io 
Accompany Foundations of Chemistry.” y _ Aan 
Blanchard and F. B. Wade. Price, 52c.—‘“Peter and 
Polly in Autumn.” By Rose Lucia. Price, 48c. New 
York: American Book Company. : 

“A First Russian Reader.” Compiled by F. Freeth. 
Price, $1.25. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“The Last Decade of European History_and the Great 
baie By J. H. Robinson. Price, 25c. Boston: Ginn & 


“A Community Centre.” By H. E. Jackson. Price, $1. 
—‘“Seventh Reader” (Everyday Classics). By Baker and 
Thorndike.—“War Bread.” By A. E. Taylor. Price, 60c. 
—“‘A Community Centre.” By H. E. Jackson. Price, $1. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“Grammaire de Conversation et de Lecture.”” By Rosen- 
thal and Chankin. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“The White Flame of France.” By M. R. Warren. 
Price, $1.50.—“Why-So Stories.” By E. G. Rich. Price, 
$1.25.—“Four-Leaf Clover.” By N. S. Purdy. Price, 
$1.25.—“Jolly Polly.” By G. Smith. Price, $1.—‘“The 
Golden Treasury of Magazine Verse.”’ Edited by W. S. 
Braithwaite. Price, $1.50.—‘*Beyond the Marne.” By H. 
Cuven-Magot. Price, $1. Boston: Small, Maynard, & 


“Practical Business English.” By Gallagher and 
Moulton. Price, 92c. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
any. 
Peta sh’s The God of Vengeance.” Translated by I. Gold- 
bere. Price, $1. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
“The Mental Survey.” By R. Pintner. Price, $2.— 
“From the Front.” Selected by C. E. Andrews. Price, 
$1.—“‘Colloquial French.” By W. R. Patterson. Price, 
$1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Oculists and Physicians 

H AV poality, Strong, Bye Kemedy 
many years before it was 

Bea ut ul Eyes offere as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Paysicians and 
uaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Byes that Need 

€are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Smarting— 
Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept no 
Substitute, and if interested write for Book of the Eye Free 
MURINE EYE REMEDY COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS « 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 


of the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school adm 


are acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


inistration 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 

29 to July 6: National Education As- 
sociation. Pittsburgh, Penn. Mrs, 
Bradford, Denver, presi- 
dent; J. W. Crabtree, 1400 assa- 
chusetts avenue, Washington, D. C., 


secretary. 
OCTOBER. 
$1-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo, 
$1-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa. 


Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 


City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, iewa, secretary. 
NOVEMBER. 


5-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 


5-8: Western Division at 
Junction. 


7, 8, 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
socation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, - Salina, 
Wichita and _ Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L, Pinet, Topeka. 


7-9: Southern Division at 
Eastern Division at Denver. 


6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. . A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 


25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation, Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch; 
Oklahoma City. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 


BRUNSWICK. Bowdoin College 
has a 625 star service flag. 


AUGUSTA. Glenn W. Starkey, 
who was acting state superintend- 
ent from the resignation of Payson 
Smith to the coming of A. QO. 
Thomas, is an indispensable feature 
of the state administration both 
because of his reliable informa- 
tion and because of the esteem in 
which he is everywhere held. 


BANGOR. The re-election of 
Superintendent B. Lyman Worm- 
wood emphasizes anew the excep- 
tionally satisfactory condition of 
education in this city and vicin- 
ity. Mr. Wormwood has come into 
his present professional and civic 
leadership in an ideal line of pro- 
motion. Twenty years out of Bow- 
doin, he has spent all these years 
in educational service in Eastern 
Maine—five years in Machias, nine 
in Oldtown and Orono, and enters 
upon his seventh year in Bangor. 
Mr. Wormwood has always been 
an official leader in county and 
state associations, and always the 
schools have made large educa- 
tional gains wherever he has been. 
The Bangor High School is in 


Grand 


Pueblo. 


every respect one of the best in 
New England. The spirit is most 
praiseworthy and the scholarship 
is strong and vital. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

PITTSFIELD. This is one of the 
interesting historical centres of the 
state and it has taken occasion to 
magnify its historical significance 
by a school fair and a city histori- 
cal exhibit. Six other towns 
joined in the eclebration. 


‘TILTON. The Tilton Seminary 
has’ raised $310,000, a _ record- 
breaker for this state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. All teachers have sal- 
ary increases from $96 to $144, 


totalling $600,000 increase in the 
budget. 
Funds have been raised for a 


$20,000 speech laboratory in Bos- 
ton, of which Dr. Walter B. Swift 
of the faculty of Harvard Medical 
School will be in charge. Dr. 
Swift’s courses cover the psycho- 
logical, medical, educational, and 
treatment aspects of speech cor- 
rection, and his clinics include the 
training of public school teachers 
in methods of speech correction. 
The research of the new laboratory 
will have a direct bearing on the 
work of the public schools. 


BROOKLINE. The high school 
has 512 stars in its service flag. 


SHELBURNE. Clinton J. Rich- 
ards, who has been the superin- 
tendent of schools of the Hadley- 
Hatfield district for the last seven 
years, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in the Buckland, 
Colrain and Shelburne district at 
a salary of $2,500, and an allowance 
for office help. 


WORCESTER. One-third of the 
alumni of Clark University are in 
government service here or over 
there. 


NEW BEDFORD. Under the 
leadership of Superintendent Allen P. 
Keith the board of education has 
given every one in the service an in- 
crease of $100. This makes the grade 
teachers’ maximum $1,000, which is a 
decided advance upon what it was 
when Mr. Keith was elected. 


FITCHBURG. The Normal School 
graduated 154 future teachers at its 
annual commencement exercises June 
26, and the diplomas were presented 
by Dr. Frederick W. Hamilton of 
Cambridge, a member of the State 
Board of Education, who also de- 
livered the address of the occasion. 


BEVERLY. The school board has 
adopted a rule allowing the employ- 
ment of married women as teachers, 
where the husband is in the United 
States service. 


GREENFIELD. 
Smith, for the past 


Edward Burr 
thirteen years 


principal of the high school at Brattle- 
boro, Vt., has been elected principal of 
the Greenfield High School. Mr. 
Smith is a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege and has had a most successful 
career as high school principal. He 
has been prominent in educational 
matters in Vermont. 


HARDWICK. William H. Gilbert, 
who has been the principal of the 
Hardwick High School in Gilbert- 
ville for the past four years, has re- 
signed to take up work in chemistry. 
He goes to Hopedale, Va. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS. John 
A. Burton, principal of the high 
school in Groton for the past four 
years, has been elected principal of 
the South Hadley High School. 


CONNECTICUT. 


BRIDGEPORT. Superintendent S. 
J. Slawson has issued for his teach- 
ers and pupils “Studies on the 
Great War” that are especially val- 
uable. Among the special sub- 
jects treated in these monthly 
Bulletins have been “Current 
Events and_ Bibliography,” “A 
Study of Fuel,” “Food for the Al- 
lies,” “Financing the War,” “The 
Nations at War,” and “Current 
War Literature and Bibliography.” 


_ SOUTHINGTON. The  educa- 
tional spirit and efficiency of this city 
are as Satisfactory as anything we 
have seen anywhere. The team work 
of the superintendent and teaching 
corps is ideal. This has been ad- 
mirably in the war program at the 
graduation June 27. The history of 
the war was given in twelve parts. 
Why the United States entered the 
war was given in ten parts. South- 
ington’s part in the war was in five 
parts. There were also three plays: 
Early English Spirit, Early French 
Spirit, and Early American Soirit. 
The entire setting was wonderfully 
adequate and the rendering of it alt 
was brilliant. 


_ MIDDLETOWN. Professor Wil- 
liam North Rice, who has been teach- 
ing at Wesleyan University for the 
past fifty years, will celebrate this 
June the end of the half-century of 
service by retiring from active work. 
Professor Rice was graduated from 
Wesleyan in 1865 and received his 
Ph.D. from Yale in 1867, since which 
time he has been engaged in teaching. 
Several times he has served as acting 
president of the university. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES, 


VIRGINIA. 


HAMPTON. Already 157,000 col- 
ored men have been called to the 
colors; over 1,000 have received 


commissions; and the entire col- 
ored population—an army of twelve 
million—has pledged itself to win 
the world war for 


democracy. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD, 


A Dollar Saved on Books 
One Dollar More to Win the War 


There is every need for economy in school books 
Economic conditions at home demand it. 


this year. 


The Government needs every dollar you can save. 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


DOUBLE THE LIFE OF A NEW BOOK 
AND PROLONG THE USE OF AN OLD BOOK. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


These are some of the results of 
freedom—supplemented by educa- 
tion. These are satisfactory an- 
swers to the question: “Does it 
pay to educate. colored people?” 
For the past fifty years Hampton 
Institute has been offering to se- 
lected colored youth an opportun- 
ity to prepare themselves for wise 
community service and_ effective 
leadership in school-teaching, agri- 
culture, mechanic ants, and home- 
making. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. William C. 
Ash, principal of the Philadelphia 
Trades School, will conduct sum- 
mer courses for teachers this sum- 
mer at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The State Department of 
Education and the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education will fin- 
ance these courses, which will be 
free to properly qualified students, 
and credit toward a university .de- 
gree will be granted under certain 
conditions. 

The board of education is on record 
for military training as per the fol- 
lowing :— 

“Resolved, That military training be 
introduced into the high schools as an 
elective subject and that a special 
committee be appointed by the chair- 
man to consider the scope of military 
training, the cost required and the 
methods for raising this sum.” 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 


Governor Brough of Arkansas and 
fifty-five other members of the Prof- 
itable Farming Committee of the 
state made a special excursion to 
Towa, Illinois and Wisconsin, observ- 
ing farm conditions, and they did 
some observing and are reporting to 
the home-folks. Here is one report 
that Governor Brough made :— 

“In every community a spirit of co- 
operation existed and living conditions 
were most attractive. Even the barns 
were lighted by electricity. Not a 
single one-horse outfit was seen on 
the entire trip, the gang or double- 
turning plow, wide drag, or disc har- 


rows, the two-horse cultivator, and 
oftentimes the four-horse, two-row 
cultivator being used. In every in- 
stance the middle Western farmers 
test their seed corn, and experimental! 
tests of all cereals are carried on at 
the colleges. The college at Ames 
called the attention of the farmers 
of lowa to a species of oats, the yield 
of which averaged above five bushels 
per acre more than the yield of oats 
generally raised by the Iowa farmers 
—a saving to the farmers of Iowa 
this year of $14,000,000 in this one 
crop. 

“The governor was particularly im- 
pressed with the splendid constructive 
work of the agricultural colleges, 
which are rendering the farmer and 
the business man notable service. 

“The men at the head of the agri- 
cultural institutions are strong, capa- 
ble men and enjoy the fullest confi- 
dence of the general public. They are 
serving the people and as an evidence 
of the appreciation on the part of the 
people liberal appropriations are made 
to support the institutions. In Jan- 
uary it is planned to hold a two- 
weeks’ farmers’ short course at Little 
Rock, led by Professor P. G. Holden. 

The governor said: “We believe 
that Arkansas farmers are entitled to 
the best and that they can raise pure 
bred cows that sell for as high as 
$7,500, as a Shorthorn did at Mary- 
ville, Mo.; that they can raise ani- 
mals that sell for $16,500; that they 
can raise hogs, averaging from 500 
to 1,000 pounds as three-year-olds, and 
that they can develop the dairy in- 
dustry to such an extent that a cow 
under exceptional conditions can give 
105 pounds or thirteen gallons of milk 
a day, as was true in Wisconsin. We 
actually saw one cow that produced 
$1,000 worth of milk per year; we saw 
a hog that had just sold for $2,500 
and we visited a number of farms 
where the late spring auction sales 
for from forty to seventy-five of pure 
bred cattle realized from $60 to $110 
for each animal. But such conditions 
can only be proved when intensive 
attention is given to the raising of 
feed-stuffs, when we utilize to our 
fullest extent our natural pasture 
lands and realize that even $75 or $100 
land can and should be used for pas- 
ture, and when scrub bulls are pre- 
vented from running at large.” 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


STATESVILLE. A report from the 
Statesville public schools shows twen- 
ty-one war savings societies organized 
and at work, with over $6,000 invested 
in stamps by the children. Their goal 
is $10,000, which they expect to reach 
before December 31. 


ROCKINGHAM. The _ Rocking- 
ham city schools, with an enrollment 
of 500 pupils, have bought $10,127 of 
War Savings Stamps, which is a per 
capita ownership of $20.25. They 
have invested also $7,200 in Liberty 
Bonds, and since March 13 have con- 
tributed $166.12 to the Red Cross. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. At the State Uni- 
versity there are in the summer 
session sixteen special war courses, 
military drill and many technical 
courses — in engineering, medicine, 
and agriculture designed to help 
students to speed up their college 
course before entering the army 
or other war work. 

A total of 852 degrees and 
diplomas of graduation were con- 
ferred upon the members of the 
graduating class at the annual 
commencement exercises at the 
University of Wisconsin. With 
the 179 who were graduated dur- 
ing the year since last June the 
total number of graduates for the 
year is 1,031. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. In connection with 
the exercises of the 107th Convo- 
cation at the University of Chicago 
on June 11 a service flag contain- 
ing 1,068 stars was unfurled on the 
wall of Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall in Hutchinson Court. The 
flag, which is the gift of the alumni 
of the university, shows the grad- 
uates who, so far as is now known, 
are actually in the army or navy 
in some form of service: Other 
names are continually coming in, 
and from time to time the number 
on the flag will be altered to suit 
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Rules of Publication 


Date of Expiration—The date on the label of your 
paper indicates the time when your subscription expires. 


Discontinuances.—Subscriptions are not discontinued 
at their expiration. It is our wish to extend reasonable 
credit to subscribers who are busy and may not remit on 
the exact day a subscription expires. : 


Change of Address.—Subscribers must notify us of 
any change in their address, giving both the former and 
present address, otherwise they are responsible for the 
paper if sent to a former address until ordered stopped, 
or address changed. 


How to Remit.—To secure safety, it is important that 
remittances should be made by checks, drafts, post-office 
orders, express money orders, or registered letters, made 
payable to the publishers. 


Receipts—Remittances are acknowledged by change of 
date following the subcriber’s name on the paper. Should 
such a change fail to appear on the label on the second 
issue after the date of remittance, subscribers should 
notify us at once. 


Missing Numbers——Should a number of the Journal 
of Education fail to reach a subscriber, he will confer 
a favor upon the Publishers by notifying us of the fact, 
upon receipt of which notice the missing number will be 
sent. We guarantee a full year’s subscription. 


All Letters pertaining to the Editorial department 


and all communications for the pages of the Journal of - 


Education should be addressed to A. E. Winship, Edi- 
tor. All letters pertaining to the business management of 
the Journal of Education should be addressed to the 
Publishers. 


New England Publishing Company 
Publication Office - 6 Beacon Street, Boston 


THOMAS NORMAL 


TRAINING SCHOOL 
Specialty courses that enable teachers to draw 
larger pay in a more pleasant field of work 


Music and Drawing 


The demand for public school teachers in these subjects 
usually exceeds the supply. We have been very successful 
in placing our gra:inates for over 29 years It requires only 
one year of study t equip you for one of these well-paying, 
comfortable p sitions. Instruc.«1s and methods the best 
anywhere. 


Home Economics 


Special one-year c urse in Household Economy which 
covers Cookery, Foods, Hygiene, Dietetics, Sanitation, 
Nursing, Sewing, Cutting anu Fitting, Dressmaking and 
Millinery, etc. Splendidly conducted and invaluable to 
teachers who wish to broaden out into better paying 
positions. 


Manual Training 


In one year you can qualify for manual training work 
from the first grade on thru high school. Methods of 
teaching endorsed by experts everywhere. 


Industrial Arts, Physical Training and Penmanship 


One-year courses that equip “grade” teachers to become 
— short and satisfactory way to increase your 
salaries. 


The Thomas Normal School is Beautifully Located 


Adequate equipment, and facilities for giving the best 
normal training courses inthe country. Faculty of experts. 
Simple anc easy terms. For information regarding the 
one-year and also the two-year courses, address 


The Secretary 


3009 West Grand Boulevard Detroit, Mich. 


the facts. The number of gold = 
stars in the flag is eight, repre- * * SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES » * 
senting those who have already = ee 


given their lives for the great 


cause. EMERSON 


ELMHURST. Superintendent W. 
H. Eisenmann has led the schools in 
a combination of activities which 
make the schools and the public 100 
per cent. American in every phase of 
patriotic endeavor. , 


College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It ai 
to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers fe expression whether 
as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 


ae -sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


OHIO. 


BELLEVUE. C.-M. Carrick of 
Port Clinton succeeds C. C. Gar- 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
BOSTON, MASS. 


man as superintendent. Mr. Car- 


rick is a graduate of Ohio Univer- 
sity, has a Master of Arts degree 
from Columbia University and has 
given Port Clinton a state-wide 
reputation educationally. 


IOWA. 

DAVENPORT. The Davenport 
Board uniformly raised the com- 
pensation of teachers to about $82,- 
000 in the aggregate for next year. 
About sixty-five per cent. of the 
teachers will receive an increase of 
$200; about ten per cent., an increase 
of $190, and about twenty-five per 
cent., an increase ranging from $160 
to $180. 

COLUMBUS JUNCTION. Miss 
Agnes Ernwine has been re-elected 
principal of the Columbus Junction 
High School at a salary of $900. 

HOPKINTON. H. R. Brink, ot 
Corning, has been elected superin- 
tendent at Hopkinton. 


MUSCATINE. Superintendent Ira 
H. McIntire, of Muscatine, has been 
re-elected for two years and his 
salary increased $300. Mr. McIntire 
is just finishing his seventh year at 
Muscatine, and his administration 
has brought the Muscatine schools up 
to a high standard. He has promoted 
all the war activities in the schools, 
and they are now all one hundred 
per cent. Junior Red Cross auxiliaries. 


OSAGE. George H. Sawyer re- 
ceived his eighteenth unanimous elec- 
tion at Osage, and his salary was in- 
creased to $2,500. 


SIDNEY. C. E. Moffitt has been re- 
elected at Sidney at an _ increased 
salary. 


SMITHLAND. Superintendent J. F. 
Garnes of Smithland has been elected 
superintendent of Woodbury County 
at a salary of $2,500 a year. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN. Princioa' 


WEBSTER CITY. H. L. Camp of 
Carroll has been elected principal of 
the Webster City High School. 


KANSAS. 


PITTSBURG. The State Manual 
Training Normal School enrolled 
1,558 in the summer session, which is 
221 more than last year, which is a 
surprise for the war year. For the 
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 # TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, lll., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal,, 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
few York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


Tue EpMANDS EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, Sent free 


year ending August 1 the enrollment 
was upwards of 2,900 students for 
credits and 609 industrial short course 
students who took ten-weeks’ course 
and received certificates stating the 
work was done efficiently. This certi- 
ficate work is as popular as it is valu- 
able to laboring people, who gladly 
improved the opportunity to increase 
efficiency. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The Educational Council consists 
of forty-six members, thirteen 
women, thirty-three men.. There 
are eight elementary and kinder- 
garten teachers, seven elementary 
principals, six county superintend- 
ents, six city superintendents, six 
high school principals, five assist- 
ant city superintendents, three high 
school teachers, two university 
professors, two supervising prin- 
cipals, one normal school presi- 
dent. 

SAN DIEGO. The war between 
the students of the San Diego High 
School and the City Board of Edu- 
cation over the dismissal of the 
principal and nineteen teachers 
reached a climax when the board 
announced the high school year at 
an end and cancelled the com- 
mencement exercises, class play 
and other features of commence- 
ment week. 

The board on June 16 ordered 
the students, who had been ona 
strike for more than a week, to 
return to school, but, after a long 
discussion, the students refused to 
do so. The board announced that 
it will issue diplomas to the grad- 
uates and that it will grant a hear- 
ing to the dismissed teachers, 
which had been refused. 

LONG BEACH. Superintendent W. 
L. Stephens reports the war work of 
the schools as certainly over the top. 
With 6,900 pupils in the schools there 
were 6,487 in the Junior Red Cross, 
raising $3,180. There were 1,460 chil- 
dren with successful war gardens, 
cultivating 155 acres. The teachers 
have invested in Liberty Loan Bonds 
$54,250, and in War Savings Stamps 
prior to the present “drive,” $2,369. 
By pupils and teachers more than 
$300,000 were invested in government 
bonds and stamps. The schools have 
entered heart and soul into every 
phase of war activity. 


NEW MEXICO. 
The school children of. Las Ani- 


Mas county are teaching their par- 
ents, born abroad, to speak English 


and receiving credits from the 
school board for so doing. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


WYOMING. 
LARAMIE. The success of the 
State University under Aren Nelson 
as acting president has led to his 
election as president with the hearty 
support of faculty, students and 
alumni. 


Hold Your Liberty 
Bonds! 


The American who buys a 
Liberty Bond and forthwith sells 
it has performed only half a ser- 
vice for his country. To buy bonds 
and then sell them immediately 
tends to make the war burden of 
the country heavier instead of 
lighter, as it decreases the market 
value of the bonds. 

Liberty Bonds are the safest and 
soundest and one of the best in- 
vestments in the world. To sell 
them unless imperatively required 
is not good business, is not good 
Americanism. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Inc., take 
pleasure in announcing that they 
have recently moved from 15 
Beacon Street into new and larger 
quarters at 41 Mt. Vernon Street. 
They have recently enlarged their 
entire force, both office and sell- 
ing, and with a splendid list of 
new books for 1918 stand ready to 


‘give the book trade and book read- 


ers the best and most efficient ser- 
vice possible. 


Loyalty in War Time 

Loyalty in peace times and loyalty 
in war times are two distinct things. 
Not much is required to pass the loy- 
alty test when one’s country is not at 
war; a simple compliance with the law 
is all that is required. 

But loyalty in war times is not a 
passive quality. At such a time one 
may be without loyalty and still not 
be disloyal. A person of this type 
will do nothing either to assist or to 
harm his country. He will not give 
himself to his country’s service and he 
will not contribute financial support. 
Neither will he discourage others 
from doing this. He will do or sav 
nothing treasonable, and neither will 
he do or say anything to put heart in 
the fighting forces or to uphold the 
nation in its struggle. He will be 
simply a passive onlooker. And that 
is not being loyal. 

Our country is fighting in the most 
desperate struggle of history. It is a 
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struggle so vast and momentous as to 
demand the most complete support of 
every one of its citizens. Passive 
loyalty—the loyalty of peace times— 
is not sufficient. The brand of loyalty 
now demanded is the kind that impels 
one to offer himself and his all, if 
necessary, that his country may be vic- 
torious in the great conflict. 

Most of us cannot go into the fight- 
ing forces; most of us cannot enter 
into those industries directly con- 
nected with the war, but all of us can 
show our neighbors that we have the 
right brand of patriotism. 

Our Government is urging upon us 
the necessity of saving as an essential 
to victory. We are told that there is 
not enough man power and not suff- 
cient materials in the country to win 
a quick victory if we continue to use 
this man power and these materials 
as we did before the war. It is 
pointed out that there are now more 
than 2,000,000 men in the army and 
navy and that by August 1 this num- 
ber will be increased to 3,000,000, with 
a steady addition to that number from 
then on. These men not only cease to 
be producers, but they become con- 
sumers on a vast scale. 

Thus it is that we are urged to buy 
only those things which we need in 
order that we shall not use up labor 
and waste materials and transporta- 
tion, so vitally necessary to the Gov- 
ernment in its war work and so much 
needed in the manufacture of things 
essential to the health and efficiency of 
our citizens. 

By following the Government's re- 
quest to produce to our maximum ca- 
pacity and to consume as little as pos- 
sible, we shall give practical expres- 
sion to our loyalty—a militant loyalty, 
the brand which stamps us as being 
willing to do our part at home by 
sacrificing, by getting down to a war 
basis, by backing up our Government 
with all our strength. With our 
money savings we can then buy War 
Savings Stamps and perform a double 
service by giving the Government cur- 
rent funds with which to buy the labor 
and materials so much needed for war 
purposes which we have _ refrained 
from using. That is loyalty. 


St.. Nicholas 


St. Nicholas for July fairly glows 
with patriotism... The number opens 
with an article by Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour that will stir the pulse and touch 
the heart of every American. It is 
entitled “America Pays Her Debt” (or 
begins to pay it) and it describes the 
ardent, affectionate welcome given by 
the French people to the United States 
soldiers who have crossed the sea to 
fight side bv side with their comrades 
of the allied nations for the liberation 
of France from its ruthless invaders. 
A. Russell Bond, managing editor of 
“The Scientific American,” lays be- 
fore American young folk all the 
latest information concerning those 
latest monsters of ordnance, “Guns 
and Surer-Guns.” illustrations 
are very striking. In the St. Nicholas 
League the young readers of the 
magazine take a hand in supplying 
Natriotic verse of remarkable  excel- 
lence to the subject “When Drums 
Are Beating”; while their comrades 
also keen the colors flving in brief but 
admirable tales entitled Tuly 
Story.” Even the denartment “For 
Very Little Folk” contains, this month, 
a set of easilv-remembered clever 
rhymes of a patriotic nature, with 
illustrations. 
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July 4, 1918 
Why the Savings 
Pledge? 


During the present intensive 
War Savings campaign we are 
asked by the President and by Sec- 
retary McAdoo to pledge ourselves 
to save and with our savings to 
buy at definite times a specific 
amount of War Savings Stamps. 
Why should we be called upon to 
do this and why should we do it? 

We are called upon to do it be 
cause, as President Wilson says, 
this is a war of nations, not of 
armies, and everyone in the land 
must do his share. So far more 
than 2,000,000 men have gone into 
the army and navy and _ 1,000,000 
more are to join before August 1. 
These 3,000,000 men give themselves 
as their donation to the war. 
The remaining 97,000,000 people left 
at home must give something else 
as their share. 

‘This savings pledge gives the 
stay-at-homes an opportunity for 
service. We are asked to pledge 
ourselves to save and economize, 
to use labor and materials only as 
necessity demands, and_ to invest 
our savings in War Savings 
Stamps. 

The government asks us to do 
this because the amount of labor 
and materials in the countfy is 
limited; there is not enough of 


either to permit us to use it in the 
same free way as we did in peace 
times and at the same time to leave 
enough in the markets for the use 
of the government. It is purely a 
question of supply and demand, If 
we use the supply the government 
does not have it for war needs. 
And the smaller the amount the 
government has for use the longer 
will the war last. That is the 
primary reason for the savings 
campaign. 

But there is another side to the 
question. The government asks 
us to pledge ourselves to save to 
help win the war. It does not ask 
us to give it anything except our 
co-operation. In return for our 
help we receive a government se- 
curity which pays us a good rate 
of interest. 

If we do as the government asks, 
and as we should, this, then, will 
be the result: (1) We shall buy 
only those things necessary to 
Maintain us in the best of health 
and spirits; (2) by refraining from 
buying unnecessary things we shall 
leave in the markets for govern- 
ment use a greater supply of labor 
and material with which to win a 
quicker victory; (3) by not fritter- 
ing our money away on things that 
do not make for efficiency we shall 
keep ourselves in better health and 
increase our powers of production; 
(4) by investing our savings in War 
Savings Stamps we shall be putting 
aside for those days which in- 
evitably come, if we live long 
enough, the means to greater hap- 
piness. 

When so much can be accom- 
plished by joining in this War Sav- 
ings campaign, why should we not 
do it? 


a. 


| N application, appointment, within two weeks, at an advance of $300 
REGISTRAT y in —y: 18 the experience of aprincipal in western New York who 
sent in hisregistration on June 7. It is not always the case that we can fit in @ man 
at once so easily, but the rule nevertheless holds good that the candidate who is 
sure of what he wants when he APPLICATION for it when the Agency offers it to him, 
registers and is ready to make co-operating in every way pessible, is 
reasonably sure of ‘being placed sooner or later. Some candidates secure the 
first place offered, some must try’ more than once, and occasionally for one 
reason or another it happens that an entire season may pass before the NT. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUE “Teaching as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING ‘Phirty~ 


on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommend®s teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘2*reduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and,Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New .York. 


j and filled hun- 
reds 0 rade Ons te 

lished 1889. No charge to employers, 

none for registration. -If you need a 


teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for aepartn ent workin 
High, Preparatory and Normal Schoolsand Colleges in Penr- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some ap veds 
tem of music and drawing secure positions poring $70 to $90 per month. 


er further 
information address THE TEACHERS’ ENCY, R. L. MYERS @ CO., 


. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


442 Tremont Building, ton. 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
uperior people. We 

Between Sith and 6th Streets Teister Only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W.MULFORD, Prof. free to school officials:. 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 
WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y. 
81 Chapel St. Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


WINSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ | ¢ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, ‘Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


Long Distance Telephone. 
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in the 
Hospital 


, She Had Never Been 
Sick Before 


| You will be interested, we 
j believe, in this extract from a 
é letter received from a teacher 
in Wisconsin: 


“IT was sick with bronchitis and 
received your check before I 


Because of the’ kind letter 
which preceded it, it seemed more like 
a friendly society than a business or- 
ganization. It certainly is ideal, I 
think. 


“I am considered a very strong 
woman and never have ill health, but one of 

the teachers here whom I wanted to join, too, had 
never been sick and felt secure. She spent twelve weeks in hos- 


pital here with a day and night nurse. Dreadful expense, maybe 
she will join now.’ 


Let the T.C. U. Protect your Time and Savings 


The Teachers Casualty Underwriters is a National Organization of Teachers for Teachers. It 
pays you $50 a month when you are disabled by Sickness or Accident. It pays you $25 a month for 
illness that doés not confine you to the house. It pays you $11.67 a week when you are quaran- 
tined. It pays. Operation, Hospital and Accident Benefits. All these Benefits are provided to mem- 
bers for the small sum of less than a nickel a day. 

Almost every week some Teacher, struggling bravely against the financial difficulties of an un- 
expected Sickness or Accident, writes: “I wish I had known of your organization before.” 

To be forewarned is to be forearmed. Now that you know about this Teachers Protective Or- 
ganization—The T. C. U—surely you will no longer neglect to take that first simple precaution that 


a business man always takes—insuring his earning power against the uncertainties of the future. 
Send the Cotipon for full information. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
534 T. C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Neb. 


was back at school a_week.. 


|? | 


A Massachusetts 
Teacher Writes: 


“To bg enrolled in the T. 
C. U. gives one a feeling of 
safety worth more than the 
cost of the policy. I have 
told other teachers of your 
promptness in sending a 
check for my accident — a 
sprained ankle.”’ 


A New York Teacher 
Writes: 


“It is with pleasure that 
I heartily recommend the 
Teachers Casualty Under- 
writers of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
to any teacher needing a re- 
liable insurance. In the 
settlement of my. recent 
claim, found them ex- 
tremely prompt, perfectly fair 
and the personal interest 
shown in all lette 
cially acceptable 
covering from an 
shall always be glad to 
speak a good word for the 


A New Jersey Teacher 
Writes: 


“T want to thank you for 
so promptly sending check 
for my illness. When I 
jeined the T. C. U., I did 
not expect to need to draw 
benefits so soon, for I had 
lost but one week in four- 
teen years of teaching. 
When this illness kept me 
from work, and I had a sub- 

-d doctor to pay, 

my living expenses, 
it was a comfort to know I 
would have something to 
help bear this expense.” 


FREE INFORMATION 
COUPON 


To the T. C. U., 534 T. 
U. Blidg., Lincoln, 
Neb. 

I am interested in 
knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. 
Send me the whole 
story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


Name ....... 


(This coupon places 
the sender under no 
obligation.) 
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